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if apparently minor operations on the Somme : 

the capture of Sars, together with the pushing 
forward of the line farther east, by the British, and the 
cutting off by the French of the Vermandovillers 
salient. Both these movements are in the nature of 
preparations for a fresh general advance, and it is not 
unlikely that before these lines are read that advance 
will have been made, or at any rate attempted—and 
we are now accustomed to assume that attempts made 
by the Allies on the Somme front will not fail. The 
next general line to be attacked is probably the last 
organised position in front of Bapaume. It runs 
approximately through Warlencourt and Ligny to Le 
Transloy. We have heard a good deal of late of the 
British superiority in the air, but the fact that Mr. 
Asquith, who is very eareful in his choice of words on 
such occasions, spoke on Wednesday of “ our complete 
mastery’ is worth noting. It is a phrase which all the 
evidence from the front more than justifies, and it seems 
hardly possible to overestimate the value of the advan- 
tage which it implies. 

* * * 

The new attack by the Italians on the Carso, which, as 
we write, is still in progress, seems to be of very con- 
siderable importance. The Austrian positions have 
been broken into over a wide front, and a very large 
number of prisoners have been taken. Severe fighting 
is going on over a front of forty-five miles. This is 
probably the most substantial victory that the Italian 
Army has yet won. Further developments and details 


Si: last week there have been two important 


will be awaited with particular interest, for the Austrian 
Army, with its notorious elements of moral weakness, 
is not here reinforced by any stiffening of German 
troops. There is always, therefore, a chance of a 
victory on this front leading to more important results 
than it might do elsewhere. The terrain, however, is 
almost perfectly adapted for defensive purposes. 


* * + 


Rumania’s present plight—which seems to be serious 
without being anywhere or in any sense desperate—is 
apparently the outcome of her having ignored the 
wisdom of the military pundits and allowed political to 
outweigh military considerations. The enthusiasm pur- 
chasable by a rapid advance into Transylvania has 
been dearly bought at the expense of an even more 
rapid subsequent retreat, especially as the fellow- 
countrymen whom the Rumanian armies “ liberated ” 
only last month have now to choose between 
becoming homeless refugees or being exposed to the 
vengeance of the returning Austrians. M. Take Jonescu, 
the most prominent of the interventionist leaders in 
Rumania, has recently expressed to a Russian paper his 
conviction of the supreme importance of the Balkans 
and the urgent necessity of concentrating all available 
forces against Bulgaria, “‘ not isolated small bodies of 
troops, but a whole army, strong in numbers and 
artillery, that would cut the connection between Vienna 
and Constantinople.” In this view, M. Jonescu cer- 
tainly has Western opinion on his side, but unfortunately 
Rumania did not act upon it. How far that was the 
fault of her own statesmen, or, on the other hand, was 
due to Russian representations that an attack pressed 
northwards would quickly complete the downfall of 
Austria, is one of those problems which are not likely 
to be solved until after the war. In the meantime it 
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is fortunate that Rumania’s northern frontier is ex- 
ceedingly strong—far too strong, we imagine, to be 
successfully attacked by any force which the Austro- 
Germans can organise for the purpose just now. It is 
significant that the number of Rumanian prisoners 
whom the enemy claims to have taken in Transylvania 
is extraordinarily small for such a victorious advance. 
The area of the fighting is extensive, but the forces 


engaged cannot be very large. 
* * * 


The Allies now possess practically complete control 
of Greece as far as her ability to take either military or 
naval action is concerned. The Greek Navy has been 
for the most part either confiscated or disarmed, and the 
shore batteries in the neighbourhood of Athens have 
been dismantled. On land, the Pirzus-Larissa railway, 
which is the only railway of importance running from 
the capital to the north, has been taken over. Mean- 
while Greece has no Government which the Allies are 
prepared to recognise. This is the inevitable outcome 
of the King’s refusal to accept the advice of any of the 
successive Governments which he has called to power— 
indeed, of any Government which represents, in however 
small a degree, the wishes of the Greek people. M. 
Venizelos, with his Provisional Government, has reached 
Salonika after his successful tour of the islands, and has 
announced his intention of mobilising the army in the 
districts which support him, and marching against the 
Bulgarians. But as far as Old Greece is concerned there 
are as yet practically no signs of active support for the 
Provisional Government. Mr. Asquith declared on 
Wednesday that there still remained a last chance for 
Greece of taking action against the Bulgarian invaders 
as an Ally of the Entente ; but the Greek people as a 
whole do not appear to be sufficiently determined to 
seize it. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George was, we think, on the whole justified 
in claiming, as he did in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, that in the interview which he recently gave 
to an American journalist he went no further than Mr. 
Asquith and other representative spokesmen of the 
Allies have gone on previous occasions. Indeed, the 
statement which Mr. Asquith had just made was in 
essence almost identical with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
declaration. The difference was mainly a difference of 
language. The Prime Minister said that the war could 
not be permitted to end in a precarious compromise. 
The Secretary of State for War said that “the fight 
must be to a finish—to a knock-out.” The question is 
not whether Mr. Lioyd George misrepresented the aims 
of the Allies, but whether he was wise to employ easily 
misunderstood sporting terms and to endeavour to 
address the American public in “ real United States ” 
at the cost of seeming to cheapen the whole cause for 
which the Allies are fighting. As a matter of fact, the 
term “ knock-out,” which for us exactly expresses what 
we wish to do to the German military machine, has been 
universally mistranslated and misunderstood in Ger- 
many, where Mr. Lloyd George is represented as having 
said that Germany must be smashed and permanently 
ruined. We do not believe that overwhelming im- 
portance is to be attached to the effect of such mistaken 


ideas on the German public, because it does not seem 
to us likely that German civilian opinion will ever 
exercise much practical influence towards either the 
shortening or the lengthening of the war. Nevertheless, 
it is certainly desirable that the German people should 
understand that no responsible statesman in this 
country proposes that they should be ruined as a nation. 
The distinction between destroying the German Army 
and destroying Germany ought always to be made 


very clear. 
* * * 


There is no reason why the tone of the American 
reply to the Memorandum of the Allies relating to the 
rights of belligerent submarines should excite either 
surprise or resentment. The Allied Powers were en- 
titled to place certain views on record for the information 
not only of the United States, but of other neutrals ; 
but it was not likely that President Wilson would 
lay himself open to the charge of accepting dictation 
on such a matter. By the existing rules of inter- 
national law, belligerent warships are permitted to enter 
neutral ports under certain conditions and to remain 
there for a certain length of time. If those rules are 
to be altered as regards belligerent submarines, they 
will have to be altered by an authority similar to that 
which drew them up. When new conditions arise the 
infraction or development of old rules is inevitable, 
especially in the relations of one group of belligerents 
towards the other group, but there can be no obligation 
on third parties to accept any change thus brought 
about. America is no more bound to bow to our views 
regarding submarines than we are to hers regarding 
the conduct of the blockade—indeed, distinctly less so. 
In any case, President Wilson, with the election now 
close in front of him, could not afford to do any such 
thing, and though the tone of injured dignity which 
runs through his reply seems a little exaggerated, the 
least we can do, since we are asking him to recognise 
our peculiar difficulties, is to recognise his. His refusal 
for the time being to regard the submarine as an outlaw 
need not be taken to mean that America is committed 
to any definite view as to the legitimacy of the use of 
submarines as commerce destroyers, or as to the new 


rules which will have to be framed after the war. 
x x * 


Throughout recent discussions of the Man-Power 
problem, comparatively little has been heard of the 
proposal to raise the military age limit. The public has 
been given to understand that the military authorities 
do not favour this proposal, that they prefer to “ comb 
out” younger men, and if possible to have compulsion 
applied to Ireland. Now that the last alternative has 
had to be discarded, they will perhaps reconsider the 
first. No doubt all the authorities—for they seem to be 
unanimous—are right in regarding men over forty-one 
as, in general, very inferior military material, and if so, 
that is a good reason for not applying compulsion above 
that age ; but it is not a good reason for not raising the 
age for voluntary enlistment. Physical capacity to 
undertake military duties is obviously a quality which 
varies greatly amongst men of the same age. It is 
absurd to argue that all men of forty ought to be made 
to serve, subject to medical examination, but that no 
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men of forty-one or forty-two, however fit, should be 
even permitted to serve. Everybody knows men of 
forty-five who are better fitted in every way for general 
service than many technically “ fit’? men who are ten 
years younger. Why should not all men up to fifty be 
permitted to volunteer, the medical examination being 
made as stringent as may be thought desirable? The 
experiment is at least worth trying, and until it is tried 
it will be difficult to believe that the military authorities 
foresee any serious shortage of man-power. 


Mr. Runciman’s announcement that the Government 
would henceforth be responsible for the importation of 
wheat for the supply of the whole population of these 
Islands—for that is what the new Royal Commission 
has to undertake—represents a momentous new de- 
parture for the Board of Trade. Mr. McKenna, indeed, 
began it at the outset of the war with regard to sugar ; 
and, of course, vast operations have taken place in all 
sorts of other commodities. But, with the exception of 
sugar, all these commodities have been secured, primarily 
and mainly, for the supply of the troops and for the 
protection of the Exchequer. The assumption by the 
Government of the importation of wheat is avowedly to 
secure the supply of the civilian population. It is a 
very large order, involving the purchase, conveyance 
and internal distribution of five or six million tons a 
year, to the selling value of a hundred millions sterling 
or more. We heartily welcome this decision, which 
enables us to withdraw our strictures of last week on 
the action, or rather the inaction, of the Board of Trade. 
We believe that the concentration of purchasing in 
every wheat-producing country in a single hand; the 
chartering of ships at Bluebook rates ; the elimination 
of the abnormal profits of the merchants, shipowners 
and speculators; and the distribution to millers and 
bakers with stipulated maximum retail prices, cannot 
fail to have a beneficial influence on the cost to the 
consumer of the quartern loaf. But we are warned, no 
doubt with good reason, not to look for any immediate 
reduction. 

* * * 

The announcement that the name of the Labour 
Exchange is, in future, to be “ Employment Exchange,”’ 
is cryptic. The “ Employment Department” of the 
Board of Trade will, in future, include not only the 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, but also the 
administration of the Trade Boards Act. We hope— 
though this is not stated—that the enlarged Department 
is definitely charged with the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, even if the Local Government Board maintains its 
right to control the relief of the unemployed. What is 
of particular urgency is that the necessary steps should 
be taken in advance to ensure that, when peace comes, 
the premises and staffs of the 400 Employment Ex- 
changes can without delay be temporarily expanded 
fivefold, so as to deal with the two or three million 
cases of discharged munition workers that will be on 
their hands within the first three months—long before 
the bulk of the soldiers can be disbanded. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Redmond in his 


speech at Waterford made no attempt to explain the 
failure now attributed to his policy by three-fourths of 
the Nationalists of Ireland, including many who are 
by no means desirous of deposing him from leadership. 
A certain section of his critics he described as the “ vilest 
excrescence that has ever yet appeared in the body 
politic of Ireland.” The term seems to have had 
reference not so much to the Republicans as to writers 
in Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Independent and the founders of 
the Irish Nation League. These are the people whose 
complaint against the Irish Party is that for the last 
fifteen years it has tamely submitted to English Liberal 
influences. The Nation League now advocates a policy 
which in effect would involve a temporary if not a per- 
manent Irish opposition to the war. Its representatives 
confronted Mr. Redmond at the Waterford meeting 
with a list of the questions—e.g., will the Party demand 
the release of the Irish political prisoners ? How will 
Mr. Redmond advise the people to act in the event of 
conscription ?—which everyone in Ireland is now asking. 
Mr. Redmond tore up the list with a dramatic gesture. 
He would like to revive voluntary recruiting, and his 
aid to this end is not a question of terms. Only in the 
interests of voluntary recruiting he advises the Govern- 
ment to “soothe the inflamed feelings of the Irish 
people ” by the withdrawal of martial law and a generous 
recognition of all that Ireland has already done in 
the war. This point of view is vitally removed from 
that of the Nation Leaguers and the more advanced 
men in Mr. Redmond’s own party, who urge that the 
present situation be exploited to the profit of full 
Home Rule. ‘* No recruits until Irish rights be granted,” 


they say. 
* * * 


The objection to conscription, as Mr. Redmond has 
stated it, is a sensible one; it has been advanced, as is 
well known, by many Unionist members of the Insh 
Executive—also perhaps by some of the higher military 
authorities in Ireland. Lord Wimborne, on whom 
suspicion used to fall, now denies that he ever did more 
than “‘ contemplate’ conscription in Ireland. In any 
case, his estimate of 100,000 to 200,000 as the number 
of potential Irish recruits will not strengthen the case 
made out by extremists for extending the Act to Ireland. 
Sir Edward Carson brought the number up to 750,000 ! 
The anti-Redmondite Press hints that a “ stage arrange- 
ment ”’ has been reached between Lord Wimborne and 
Mr. Devlin. The notion is that by the eventual defeat 
of conscription the Irish Party looks to oust the Gaels, 
Republicans, and Nation Leaguers from public favour. 
Another mystery attaches to the sudden visit of French 
Bishops to Maynooth. It is remembered that at the 
approach of the last Irish crisis (in the early spring) Mr. 
Asquith had (according to the Continental Press) a 
conversation with the Pope about Ireland. The Bishops, 
though they are now mostly anti-Redmondite, might— 
with one or two exceptions—be persuaded to encourage 
a revival of voluntary recruiting in Ireland. What is 
incredible, however, is that any section of Nationalists 
will openly associate themselves with the plan of putting 
a time-limit on voluntary recruiting in Ireland, so as 
to make it an experiment the failure of which will 
necessitate conscription. 
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MIDWAY THROUGH AUTUMN 
H’: (and that the better half) of the autumn 


campaigning season is now over; in the 

Balkans, indeed, little more than a month of 
it can be left. If the residue is rainy, the winter will 
come down with things substantially in their present 
position. If, on the other hand, we get three weeks’ 
dry weather, which is rather probable than otherwise at 
this time of year, important progress may be made by 
the Allies on the Western front. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether even fine weather will bring important progress 
in the Balkans, and how far, if it did, it would be in 
favour of the Allies. 

We pointed out, when Rumania came into the war, the 
strategic analogies between the situation created and 
that created by Bulgaria’s intervention in 1915. When 
Bulgaria came in, the most important result was to make 
it possible for the Central Powers by crushing Serbia to 
reopen communication with Constantinople. Similarly 
when Rumania came in, the most important result was 
to make it possible for the Allies, by crushing Bulgaria, 
to destroy communication between the Central Powers 
and Constantinople and reopen it between Southern 
Russia and the Mediterranean. The Central Powers 
in 1915 had a month less time to attain their objective 
than the Allies had in 1916 to attain theirs, for Bulgaria’s 
intervention was a month later than Rumania’s. Never- 
theless they made good before the winter, whereas the 
Allies have now left little prospect of doing so. Unless 
a very startling change in the Balkan campaign takes 
place during the next four weeks, Bulgaria will be still 
unconquered when the Balkan snows fall. That means 
that until May, 1917, at least, the whole of the munitions 
and other oversea supplies required by the Allied 
armies in Rumania and South Russia will have to 
be transported from Archangel or Kola or Vladi- 
vostok overland by the inadequate Russian railway 
systems. 

This, apart from any actual danger to Rumania from 
the enemy’s double offensive, is an Allied failure of con- 
siderable importance. How did it happen ? Rumania’s 
own military effort was directed to Transylvania. There 
were strong political and some military arguments for it. 
She would shorten her line of defence; she would get 
her troops on the enemy’s side of the mountains ; above 
all—an argument irresistible to a Balkan peasant nation 
—she would be invading the territory which she intended 
permanently to annex. But this strategy presupposed 
that on the south the co-ordinated activities of General 
Sarrail and the Russians would prevent Bulgaria from 
attacking her successfully. The condition was not 
fulfilled. For weeks after Rumania entered the war 
General Sarrail made no move. For weeks the Russians, 
though they had notice of Rumania’s intention to 
intervene, had no large force ready on the Dobrudja 
frontier. On the other hand the Germans and Bulgars 
under Mackensen were perfectly ready. They struck at 
once. The thin Rumanian covering forces were cut up 
at Tutrakan ; the territory annexed in 1913 was rapidly 
overrun; even the great Cerna-Voda bridge and the 
railway to Constanza were threatened. The Rumanians 
parried the supreme blow by recalling their best general 





and apparently some troops with him, from Transyl- 
vania. They thus stopped Mackensen, but laid them- 
selves open to Falkenhayn’s advance on the Transyl- 
vanian front. Following their defeats there near 
Hermannstadt and Kronstadt, they have abandoned 
not only those towns, but Fogéras and Szekely- 
Udvarhely as well; while in the neighbourhood of the 
Red Tower Pass the enemy appear to be on the 
Rumanian side of the crests. In short, having lost the 
Dobrudja in order to occupy Transylvania, the 
Rumanians have now lost most of Transylvania in the 
effort to repel the Dobrudja menace. On both fronts 
their soil is invaded, while Bulgarian soil, threatened on 
so many sides last August, has not yet been successfully 
invaded on any. 

For this topsy-turvy state of affairs it seems neither 
generous nor fair to blame the Rumanians. The 
dilemma between their frontiers was notorious, and 
nobody ever expected that they could simultaneously 
bear the main military brunt on both. They conferred 
a sufficient service on the major Allies by giving them 
the opportunity to attack Bulgaria on two sides. Why 
was not the opportunity promptly seized? Why did 
not the Russians (as the Germans did in 1915 in the 
corresponding case) detach a really overwhelming army 
under one of their two or three best generals, to deliver 
a knock-out blow on the crucial front? Why, again, 
was General Sarrail, whose forces are generally reported 
to reach a total outnumbering that of the entire Bul- 
garian Army, unable to attempt more than raids across 
the Struma and a local operation against Monastir ? 
He is a general of tried ability, and if he did not 
move, it was presumably because he lacked some vital 
requisite for moving. But after the immobilisation of 
his force at Salonica for nearly twelve months, ought 
he to have been left thus lacking ? 

One turns from the Balkan checks and from the stale- 
mate which Hindenburg has for the time imposed on 
Russia to the Western front. It is there, by a curious 
contradiction of previous experience, that we see the 
Allies making most progress. The Battle of the Somme 
has brought into existence, one might almost say, a 
new kind of victory. There is virtually no question of 
“‘ breaking through,” nor any particular prospect even 
of rapid advance, so vast and crowded are the forces 
engaged, and so immense their apparatus of heavy guns 
and transport. But at brief and pretty regular intervals 
a gradual process of pushing the enemy back is continued, 
and each push not only gains ground, but—since the 
enemy was driven back behind the region of elaborate 
protective dugouts—inflicts on the Germans much 
greater losses than those of the French and British 
troops. Indeed, what with their artillery superiority 
and something very near a monopoly of aerial observa- 
tion, the ordeal which the Allies are able day after day 
to impose on the German soldier must be beyond 
precedent. If victory means the destruction of the 
enemy’s forces, then this is a victory, none the less 
genuine because it does not take the form of a quick 
disadvantage inflicted in the course of twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, but a gradual corrosion distilled 
remorselessly, drop by fiery drop, over a period of 
months. Against this, if it can be continued, no 
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diversions effected by Germany elsewhere will in the 
long run prevail. 

Yet even in the West there is a certain race against 
time and a sort of autumn dilemma for the Allied 
generals. When they had at last conquered the 
Thiepval-Ginchy ridge and a narrow belt of the plain in 
front of it, they found themselves in an ideal position 
for holding through the winter. Every advance that 
they now make northward over the plain sacrifices part 
of that great advantage ; and there seems no important 
compensating gain, unless they can go so far as to be 
able to compel the retirement of the projecting German 
line from Arras to Beaumont-Hamel. This no doubt 
could be done if the weather were favourable; but 
almost everything depends on a sufficiency of dry days. 
Meantime we must not forget the continued inter- 
dependence of the two fronts. It is Hindenburg’s 
concentration on the East that has helped to make our 
Somme victories possible, just as it was Falkenhayn’s 
concentration against Verdun that gave the opportunity 
to General Brussilov. And at both periods an element 
of more importance than is generally realised has been 
the pressure on a third front of the Italians. 


AN ALLIED PEACE 


V.—THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


HE terms of peace which we have suggested in 
this series of articles—on the assumption of a 
complete Allied victory—may be briefly sum- 

marised as follows. 

1. Germany to agree to a stringent limitation of her 
military and naval armaments for a number of 
years in order to give the Allies the opportunity of 
reducing their own military and naval burdens. 


2. Frontiers to be modified as far as possible in 
accordance with ethnographical divisions. Alsace- 
Lorraine to pass to France; Istria and the Tren- 
tino to Italy. The Austro-Hungarian Empire to 
be broken up into its national components. Con- 
stantinople to be controlled by Russia. Poland 
to be a semi-autonomous State within the Russian 
Empire, and to include Posen and Galicia, but not 
Dantzic. 

8. The German Colonies to be retained by the Allies 
under a scheme securing that all dependencies 
which cannot be colonised by white men shall be 
governed primarily in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants, with equal trading rights forall nationalities. 


4. Belgium to be fully reinstated and indemnified by 
Germany, with “‘ compensation for disturbance.” 


. No other indemnities to be demanded by the Allies 
except in respect of actual damage suffered. 
Damage to merchant shipping to be made good in 
kind. 


The earlier of these suggestions have already been 
commented upon in the German Press and have 
been described in the Deutsche Tageszeitung (Count 
Reventlow’s organ) as an officially inspired and more 
or less disingenuous attempt to make the German 
people believe that it will not be so bad for them after all 
if they are beaten. That is a criticism which we can 
hardly be expected to answer. Nor do we propose 


or 


for the moment to attempt any reply to suggestion, 
from other quarters nearer home to the effect that 
our proposals are too mild or too severe, as the case may 
be. We have put them forward primarily as a basis 
for discussion, with the object not so much of propa- 
gating this or that particular suggestion, as of inducing 
other people to think about the subject and formulate 
their own ideas. The first necessity is to create a public 
opinion on the subject well in advance of the time when 
peace negotiations will actually begin; and with that 
purpose our own columns, as far as possible, will be open 
to discussion. All we need say further at this stage 
about the foregoing proposals is that we believe them 
to represent at once terms which the great majority of 
the people in this country would consider just and 
pes ni and terms upon which might be founded the 
conditions of a lasting peace. 

There is a point, however, to which we have not, so 
far, specifically referred, namely, the destruction of 
Prussian militarism, or, in Mr. Asquith’s phrase, of 
“the military domination of Prussia.’”’ Yet this, by 
general consent, is not merely an item, but the chief 
item, in the programme of the Allies. If Prussian 
militarism does not cease to exist as a factor in European 
polities the victory of the Allies will have been won in 
vain. It is sometimes argued that “ Prussian mili- 
tarism ”’ is merely a vague phrase. But however vague 
the phrase may seem to people who have never fully 
understood it, the thing which it attempts to describe 
is a very definite thing indeed. “ Militarism ’’ may be 
defined as a condition in which the influence of the 
military class is normally paramount, so that the antici- 
pation of and preparation for war become a general 
obsession, and the whole civil life of the community is 
made subordinate, in time of peace scarcely less than in 
time of war, to what are called “ military necessities.” 
In short, a State is “ militarist ’’ which acts as if war 
were a normal instead of an abnormal incident in the life 
of nations. Militarism in the German Empire is usually 
and properly described as Prussian militarism because 
it has without doubt been imposed upon the German 
nation by the ruling class of Prussia. 

How then is Prussian militarism to be destroyed ? Its 
spirit is not native to the rest of Germany, nor even, 
eo to the non-governing classes of Prussia itself, 
ut there is no doubt that it has found general acceptance 
throughout the Empire since 1870, and that its Pold is 
very strong. The South Germans—to make a broad 
if not very accurate distinction—probably dislike Prus- 
sia and Prussian ideals almost as much as do the rest of 
Europe. Indeed, it is possible that they dislike them more, 
since they understand them better. But far stronger 
than that dislike hitherto have been the faith in Prussian 
invincibility and the belief that union under Prussian 
direction meant a degree of prestige and prosperity 
which the smaller German States could never of them- 
selves hope to achieve. The German nation has 
accepted Prussian militarism and the burdens which 
it involved not blindly but for the sake of apparently 
counterbalancing advantages; and if it continues to 
accept them after the war there is literally nothing 
that the rest of Europe can do to prevent, in the long 
run, the complete re-creation of the aggressive militarist 
German Empire of 1914. Our hope hes in the destruc- 
tion, not of German belief in the value of unity—for 
that is real and permanent—but of German faith in 
the practical efficacy of Prussian militarist ideals. 
It is, therefore, a mere truism to say that ultimately 
‘“* Prussian militarism’ can only be destroyed by the 
German people themselves. But to go beyond that 
and to suggest, as some do, that nothing can be done 
from outside to hasten the desired end, that in fact 
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outside interference can only do harm, is to ignore all 
history. Two French Empires, though reared on 
popular support, were yet destroyed from outside, and 
it would be easy to discover almost innumerable instances 
of the same, or a similar thing, having happened in 
Europe during the past two thousand years. The 
possibility of its happening in this case depends on 
many things. Primarily, no doubt, it depends on 
Prussia being discredited by unmistakable defeat. 
As Herr Bernstein declares in the article which we print 
on another page : 
The war is in a high degree the trial of German militarism. Shall 
it be maintained with its present features or not ? For the parties 


of the middle class the question is almost settled already. Unless 
the war ends for Germany in a downright defeat they will maintain 


it by hook or by crook. 

But though downright defeat may do much, a great 
deal depends on the way in which the Allies use their 
victory after it is won. If their main object is to 
destroy Prussian militarism, then victory must be used 
not primarily to “ punish Germany ” or to weaken her, 
but to strengthen as far as may be the democratic 
elements amongst the German people and, if possible, 
bring about the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment. 

How that is to be done is undoubtedly the chief 
problem of the future settlement. As a preliminary 
to its solution it is necessary to recognise a distinction 
between the German Government and the German 
people. It has been rather the fashion lately to ridicule 
and dismiss that distinction on the ground that the 
German people have consistently supported their 
Government in its least defensible actions throughout 
the war, and that there has even been popular clamour 
for more “ frightfulness.”” But though these are facts 
they really prove nothing. In every country in this 
war the peoples have given their respective Govern- 
ments the most unreserved support; and though, for 
example, the detestation in this country of the crimes 
which the German authorities have committed is 
absolutely and unquestionably sincere, we certainly do 
not feel confident that if our Government had adopted a 
similar policy of frightfulness its actions would have 
been widely and publicly repudiated while the war 
was still going on. The German people have made 
themselves morally responsible for all that has been 
done; but to imagine that that is the last word on the 
subject, and that no distinction therefore can be drawn 
between the German people and the militarist class 
which leads them, is to refuse to see the only factor by 
which the Allies can finally achieve their main purpose. 
Everyone who knows anything of Germany knows that 
taking the country as a whole before the war, there was 
a greater difference of opinion and ideals between the 
people and the Government than in any other country 
in Europe, except perhaps Russia; and that, excellent 
material as they may be from a military point of view, 
the people of Germany are markedly less adventurous 
and less war-like in temperament than any of the great 
peoples they are now fighting against. The ruling 
Prussians, at all events, recognise that the establish- 
ment of anything like really democratic government 
in Germany means the final destruction of ‘‘ Prussian 
militarism,’”” and with it of their vision of a Pan- 
Germanised Europe. 

If it were possible for the democracies of France and 
Great Britain to deal directly with a German demo- 
cracy we might make peace to-morrow. The word 
“* compromise ” would then cease to have an evil sound, 
and the actual terms of settlement would be of com- 
paratively little account. But as things stand it is still 
** Prussia ’—the lineal descendants of the Prussian 
kings and the inheritors and devotees of the Prussian 





tradition—with whom we have to deal; from a 
** Prussia ” which has not suffered “‘ downright defeat ”’ 
there is nothing of future peace or security to be hoped. 
To quote Herr Bernstein again: “It is almost certain 
that the coming peace will be not much better than a 
prolonged armistice.”” Therefore the Allies are obliged 
to go on until Prussia knows herself beaten ; and when 
that day comes they will still have to solve the problem 
of keeping her beaten. There are ways, we believe, in 
which that may be achieved. In 1871, at the end of 
the Franco-German War, Bismarck insisted in effect 
upon the holding of fresh elections in France, in order 
that he might have a reliably representative body to 
negotiate with. The Allies may find means of enforcing 
a similar condition and of attaching to it the condition 
that the Government with which they treat shall be a 
Government responsible, not to an irresponsible ruler, 
but to the representative assembly. We cannot impose 
on the German people a form of government to which 
they object, but it is not seriously to be imagined that 
responsible government is such a form. In an educated 
and advanced industrial community like modern 
Germany personal rule may be long maintained by 
reasonable statesmanship plus control of the army ; 
but it is a fundamentally unstable condition of affairs. 
If once it were upset and responsible Parliamentary 
government were established in its stead, it seems 
hardly possible that it could ever be revived. It is 
difficult to make concrete proposals in this direction 
until we know more of what the internal conditions of 
Germany will be on the termination of the war; but 
it seems to us evident that the tendency to dismiss 
in advance, as wrong or impracticable, al! ideas of 
“interfering with the internal affairs of another 
country ” is the outcome of a very superficial considera- 
tion of the actual factors with which we have to deal in 
this case. It is one thing to attempt to upset a stable 
and popular form of government: quite another to assist 
what is probably a very considerable majority of the 
German people to establish the form of government 
which they would prefer. For a certain period after 
the Allies—metaphorically perhaps—“ get to Berlin,” 
they will exercise directly and indirectly a considerable 
influence over German affairs; and if during that 
period the German people become accustomed to con- 
trolling their own business through their already exist- 
ing democratic organs, the Allies will, we believe, have 
gained thereby far more adequate and satisfactory 
guarantees of future security than any armaments or 
indemnities or trade wars could ever give them, 


[THE END.] 


THE FAILURE OF THE POLISH 
RELIEF SCHEME 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


_ HE policy to be adopted in regard to the relief of 
the friendly populations whose country has been 


invaded by the enemy,” wrote Viscount (then 
Sir Edward) Grey, on July 29th, 1915, “is one of the most 
difficult questions with which the Allied Governments have 
to deal. . .’ Ina White Paper [Cd. 8348] which has 
recently been published, the British Government shows the 
way in which it has dealt with the problem. 
It was primarily the relief of the part of Russian Poland 
under German occupation which formed the subject-matter 
of the negotiations. The conditions in those districts had 
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become notoriously bad. In peace time the agricultural 
production of Russian Poland more than covered the needs 
of its population. Whilst the yearly consumption of cereals 
in Russian Poland amounted to 14.2 pouds a head, its pro- 
duction, which was steadily rising, yielded during the five 
years 1906-1910 an average of 15.2 pouds, and in 1911 even 
16.47 pouds. But in the period 1914-16 quantities of food- 
stuffs, by far exceeding any natural surplus, were exported 
to Germany and to Austria, as can be proved, not only from 
the German and Austrian press, but from official statements. 
These transactions reduced Poland to starvation. The 
news of the appalling sufferings caused requests to be ad- 
dressed from several sides to the Allied Governments that 
the blockade should be raised with regard to ships carrying 
food to the starving population of Poland. These requests 
received the most sympathetic consideration; the only 
conditions made by the British Government were that all 
food supplies introduced from abroad should be applied 
exclusively to the use of the civilian population, that the estab- 
lishment of any relief scheme should be preceded by a pro- 
hibition of all export of foodstuffs from Russian Poland, and 
by a guarantee “ that the native stocks of foodstuffs shall 
not be drawn upon to maintain the occupying armies.”’ 

On February 21st the American Ambassador put before 
the British Foreign Office detailed German proposals for 
the relief of Poland under their occupation. An American 
Relief Commission was to undertake the revictualling of the 
cities of Warsaw, Lodz, Tchenstochova, Vilna, Kovno and 
Biala Etappe, the per capita rations to be supplied to the 
inhabitants being named in the draft agreement. ‘“ The 
whole of the balance of the population in the occupied 
territory ” was to be “ revictualled ” by the German Govern- 
ment, and there was to be no interference with the im- 
ported foodstuffs on the part of the Germans. These pro- 
posals were accompanied by a draft of guarantees, signed 
by the General Government of Poland, the Government 
of Vilna and the Government of Biala Etappe, “ that all 
food supplies originating in Poland shall be used exclusively 
for the civil population and the constabulary,” though 
surplus potatoes were to be excepted from the above rule. 

Many points in these two documents deserved considera- 
tion. The Germans proposed that only six cities or urban 
areas should be revictualled by the Americans. Why this 
limitation ? Why did they propose to revictual themselves 
“the balance of the population” ? The answer is fairly 
obvious. As far as most foodstuffs are concerned the rural 
districts of Poland are more than self-sufficing ; and if the 
entire country had been put under the supervision of the 
American delegates they would have been able to know 
what was happening in these districts. On the other hand, 
as long as the Americans were limited to the six cities there 
could be no guarantee that the Germans would really refrain 
from requisitioning food in Poland or exporting it. How 
could men, working in Warsaw or Lodz, have ascertained 
what was going on in districts to which they would have 
had no access, or whether food was passing across frontiers 
distant about 100 miles? On the other hand, the value of 
the German promise to “ revictual the balance of the popula- 
tion ” was discounted by the fact that in this case no defini- 
tion was given of the rations to be supplied. 

Next, the “ urban districts” to be revictualled by the 
American Commission deserve notice. The Germans in- 
cluded among them the“ Biala Etappe.” “A definition of 
this locality has never been forthcoming,” writes Lord 
Grey in the despatch of August 81st, 1916, covering the 
entire course of the negotiations, “‘ but, so far as His 
Majesty’s Government can learn, it is an important military 
district centring in the little township of Biala, west of 
Brest-Litovsk. Its inclusion in the scheme as a ‘ city ” is, 
therefore, wholly inexplicable, except on the supposition 





that the Germans were deliberately deceiving the American 
representatives.”” The explanation, which the Germans 
have failed to give, can be supplied from information which 
has appeared at different times in Polish papers. Being 
“closely connected with districts where military opera- 
tions are proceeding,”’ wrote, for instance, a correspondent 
in the Cracow Czas of August 24th, “the Biala Etappe, a dis- 
trict between Siedltse and Brest-Litovsk, remains absolutely 
in the grip of military rule, under which every other considera- 
tion is subordinated to the pursuit of strictly military aims.” 
It has to support “an enormous army ”; its inhabitants 
““ are compelled to pay regularly different taxes, and to com- 
ply with requisitions imposed by an administration which 
has to find its subsistence in the country under its authority. 
* It has also to supply labourers for the execution of 
“various important works.” Finally, this region, from 
which a large part of the original inhabitants had withdrawn 
with the Russian armies, was made the dumping ground for the 
inhabitants of territories from which, “ for military reasons,” 
the civilian population was evacuated by the Germans. 

Another interesting point in the draft “guarantees ’ 
was the stipulation that “the constabulary”’ was to be 
allowed to live on the food supplies produced in Poland. 
No one acquainted with the German administration of 
Poland had ever heard of a “ constabulary.”” After, how- 
ever, the British Government had insisted, in its reply of 
May 10th, that the “ constabulary should be placed on the 
same footing as the occupying army ”’ the cat was let out of 
the bag. In its answer of June Ist, the German Govern- 
ment demanded that “ the occupying or police army of about 
150,000 men might be fed on the food bought in Poland.” 
It thus appeared that it had been their intention to 
smuggle into the scheme, under the modest name of “ con- 
stabulary,” an army of 150,000 men, embracing, probably, 
all the forces stationed in the districts under German civilian 
administration ! 

The wording of the “guarantees” themselves also 
deserves attention. For in Article 4, wherein the General 
Government of Poland, the Government of Vilna (in Lith- 
uania) and the Government of Biala Etappe appear as bene- 
fiting from American imports, all three are named, but the 
paragraph stipulating the immunity of local food supplies 
mentions only those “ originating in Poland.” Does it 
mean that in Lithuania requisitions were to have con- 
tinued ? Or did the Germans in a fit of zeal for the historic 
Greater Poland include all the occupied territories in the 
East under the name “ Poland”? No lawyer could have 
done so if he interpreted this expression by others in the 
same document. 

Lastly, the fact that the relief scheme was to end on 
October 1st, 1916, is significant. ‘‘ No guarantee whatever 
was, therefore, given as to the harvest of 1916,” wrote 
Lord Grey in his covering despatch of August 31st. “ Thus 
the Allies and America were to feed Poland until the harvest, 
and the moment the harvest was gathered the Germans 
would be free to seize it wholesale, as they had tried to do 
in Belgium in 1915.” That this was their intention was 
best proved by their actions, even whilst the negotiations 
were still proceeding. The White Paper quotes two official 
announcements published in the Berliner Tageblatt ; one of 
them, dated June 17th, relates to the fruit harvest in the 
occupied districts, “ a large quantity ” of which was “ to be 
transported to the home districts” of Germany ; the other, 
of June 21st, relating to the import of geese and eggs from 
Russian Poland. To these illustrations might be added 
the declaration made by Herr Helfferich, then German 
Minister for the Interior, on his return from a journey of 
inspection in Poland, and published in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung of July 22nd. He stated that the result of the 
* gigantic work of organisation ’’ done in Poland by Germans 
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would be “‘ a harvest which will supply the needs, not only of 
the native population and the German army of occupation, 
but will also presumably yield a certain surplus for export 
into Germany.” Finally, it may be noted that in the last 
days of July the Warsaw papers, by order of the German 
authorities, published a “ warning ” in which the statement 
that the Germans intend to export food supplies from Poland 
is ascribed to “‘ Russian agents,” and it is declared that “ no 
export of Polish produce to Germany is intended,” and that 
“the bigger the harvest will prove, the greater will be the 
rations. It is, therefore, to the interest of the rural popula- 
tion (of Poland) not to spare any endeavours which might 
contribute to its success.” 

The British answer to the German proposals refrained 
from questioning their good faith; everything possible 
was done to avoid complications. No exception was taken 
to the wording of the German guarantees, and, “in order 
not to prolong the negotiations” the British Government 
agreed even “to the export of potatoes [from Poland to 
Germany] at such times, and so long as, in the opinion of the 
neutral relief authorities, an excess supply in fact exists. . .” 
The British Government, however, naturally refused to 
recognise the division of Russian Poland into two spheres 
occupied respectively by German and Austro-Hungarian 
troops, and insisted that any system of Polish relief should 
apply to Russian Poland as a whole, and that any excess 
which may exist in the southern part under Austrian 
administration should be used exclusively for the other 
parts, and not for export to Austria. The exclusion of the 
Austrian part, which included the most extensive food- 
producing districts, would obviously have nullified the 
point of the whole scheme, which was to reserve Polish 
food for Poland. The answer received was that Germany 
could not contract for Austria and that the German army 
of occupation must be fed on the food supplies of Poland ; 
in other words, that the German Government had no use 
for Polish relief if only the Polish population was to benefit 
by it. 

On July 26th, as a last attempt to establish a system of 
relief, Great Britain made an offer to allow the import of 
foodstuffs into all allied territories in enemy occupation, pro- 
vided all their native produce was reserved wholly to their 
civilian populations, and that the complete control of all 
food distribution in those territories was handed over to 
neutrals selected by the President of the United States. In 
other words, the British Government offered to raise the 
blockade with regard to food imports from all these dis- 
tricts, provided a kind of “ food autonomy ” was established 
for them under neutral supervision. Had it ever been the 
intention of the German Government to feed and not to 
plunder those territories, the offer would have been ac- 
cepted. It was refused with the remark that in future no 
relief would be required for Poland. Surely, a more melan- 
choly farce has never been enacted. 


IMITATIONS 


OUTH, it appears, has come under the influence 
of the cinematograph, and numbers of English 
and Scottish boys, ignoring the good example 

of the V.C.’s and D.S.O.’s who are photographed so 
dully in the halfpenny newspapers, have taken to copy- 
ing the dress and deeds of those American crooks who 
are portrayed so interestingly on the moving pictures. 
No doubt it is only a few who have been led in this way 
into the romance of evil. But the Glasgow police com- 
plain that a gang of Redskins has been giving them 
trouble, and, in West London, youths known as Bostons 


have appeared before the magistrates. These youths 
are said even to have their hair cut in a special way 
and to dress as distinctively as a Parisian apache. The 
average Boston’s Bostonianism, we take it, goes no 
further than his cap and his hair-cut. But the out-and- 
out Boston aims at living like the bad boy on the cinema- 
tograph who breaks his mother’s heart. The complaint 
that the cinematographs are upsetting the morals of the 
young is not a new one. There was a censor appointed 
some time ago to prevent this. But censorships are 
unsatisfactory things. They are almost always as un- 
intelligent as they are useless. They are defenders not 
of morals but of conventions. And, besides, no two 
men can agree as to what is the right occasion for the 
use of the blue pencil. Most men, however, are like 
sub-editors, who use it for the sake of using it, feeling 
that they would not be earning their salaries if they did 
not slash about a little. They like to leave their mark. 
Destruction is their only form of creation. That is 
why, in the end, the intellect of the world revolts against 
censors. They are as objectionable as an irresponsible 
brake which would be as likely to act on a level road 
as on a hill. 

But the case against censorships is sometimes pre- 
sented as absurdly as the case for them. We have 
heard an opponent of censorships base his opposition 
on the theory that fiction, whether in books or in the 
theatre, has scarcely any influence on conduct. To 
suggest this is at once to disparage imaginative literature 
and to display an extraordinary ignorance of human 
nature. It is not possible to measure the influence that 
plays and novels have on the lives of average citizens. 
Probably not one person in a million could definitely 
point to any play or novel that had altered the course 
of his existence. One has to go to an extreme case 
like that of Don Quixote to find a man who, if he had 
never read fiction, would have lived an absolutely 
different life. But Don Quixote is in this merely an 
exaggerated representation of a common human ten- 
dency. We all in the same way desire to emulate the 
feats we read of in heroic tales. Thousands of people 
cannot even see Mr. Martin Harvey in The Only Way 
without desiring to mount the scaffold like Sidney 
Carton. That they do not ultimately do this is 
due in some degree to the fact that it is not easy to 
find a scaffold which one can mount with credit in a 
modern civilised community, and partly to the fact 
that in the average man—even in the average play- 
goer—imaginative impulses are kept in control by 
practical considerations. But the impulse is there, and 
even though it may not express itself directly it may 
do so indirectly. Certainly, if impulses of the kind 
accumulated, as they did with Don Quixote, they might 
well produce some surprising results in action. Flaubert, 
unless our memory is at fault, made the reading of 
romances play an important part in the life of Emma 
Bovary. It is clearly improbable that anything which 
is read with so much rapture as fiction will have no more 
influence on one’s conduct than the advice of a debili- 
tated uncle. One has only to go to a boys’ school to 
get proof of the influence of fiction on life. The present 
writer remembers two or three schoolfellows who ran 
away to sea, and one of them was the hungriest reader 
of pirate stories at the school. Schoolmasters are, of 
course, almost over-aware of this passion for imitation. 
One remembers how, some years ago, they were horrified 
by Mr. Kipling’s Stalky and Co. Had _ schoolboys 


generally taken to the imitation of Mr. Kipling’s hero, 
there would have been an end to order in English schools. 
Every human boy, it was feared, would on reading the 
book straightway take to smoking and truancy and the 
avoidance of school games. 


As a matter of fact,’ the 
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communal spirit is too strong in schoolboys to make 
it likely that any but the Ishmaels of the school would 
become pupils and imitators of Stalky. The heroes of 
Talbot Baines Reed, who score the winning try against the 
rival school-team, and who go about like aureoled cocks- 
of-the-walk, are much more likely to be taken as models 
by the average boy. But then it is the Ishmaels who 
provide schoolmasters and magistrates with problems. 
Oscar Wilde used to air a pretty theory that life was 
merely an imitation of art—that art was the reality and 
life the mirror. The nineteenth century, he declared, 
was largely an invention of Balzac. “ We are merely 
carrying out, with footnotes and unnecessary additions, 
the whim or fancy or creative vision of a great novelist.” 
Similarly George Borrow used to regard the Catholic 
revival of the nineteenth century as an unfortunate 
imitation of the Waverley Novels. Oscar Wilde was 
able to point to the multiplication of the Rossetti type 
of womanhood as an example of the way in which life 
follows where art leads. When Rossetti began to 
paint, there may not have been more than one—there 
may not have been even one—Rossetti woman in 
existence. In a few years this kind of woman had 
become almost a national type. More recently we found 
a host of women doing their best to cultivate the march 
of Mile. Gaby Deslys. Before the war one used to 
wonder whether there had been so many dudes in the 
world before Mr. G. P. Huntley invented them. Even 
since the war we have seen the moustache of Mr. Charles 
Chaplin copied with much exactness in the best circles. 
It seems reasonable to infer that, if human beings 
imitate the hats and moustaches of stage and literary 
heroes, they will also be inclined to imitate their morals. 
Many young men are said to have committed suicide 
through imitativeness after reading The Sorrows of 
Werther. Many of us again, like Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, have longed to imitate the young Roman who 
thrust his hand into the flames and held it there as 
proof of courage. The incident, we have no doubt, is 
fiction, but life is eager to copy it. Similarly, Plutarch’s 
Lives—which, though they are not fiction except in 
parts, have all the charm of fiction—have for centuries 
filled men with the desire to act the part of a Pelopidas, 
an Epaminondas or a Brutus. It is possible that the 
fictitious halo that Plutarch gave to Brutus may have 
been a contributory cause of more than one political 
assassination. Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as they 
used to be pictured, are also now said to be fictitious 
characters, and in this capacity they, too, have probably 
been the ancestors of assassins. Plutarch, by the 
republican models he held up to an imitative humanity, 
helped to produce the French Revolution. There is 
much to be said for the theory that imaginative authors 
are the authors not merely of books but of civilisations. 
The Old Testament produced the Puritan warrior as an 
imitation of the remorseless Hebrew generals of an- 
tiquity. It is the realisation of these things that makes 
some moralists desire above all things a literature of 
heroic types. The hero in literature, they think, is 
destined to reproduce himself as the hero in life, like a 
grain of wheat that produces first an ear and then a 
Sheaf, and then a field. In this view literature is mainly 
a prophecy, and life the fulfilment of a prophecy. We 
have heard of a distinguished Irishman whose belief in 
his country’s future is entirely based on early Irish 
heroic literature. He believes that the legends of 
Cuchullain and Maeve and Finn are simply foreshadow- 
ings which must one day come true. Perhaps it is a 
suspicion that fiction always comes true that drives us 
to tell all sorts of admirable lies about great men. The 
legend of George Washington and the cherry-tree may 
have been invented instinctively in order that children 


might grow up for centuries afterwards little apes of s° 
truthful a hero. Unfortunately, the moralists do not 
always invent the most attractive types for the imitation 
of the young. They relieve their model heroes not 
only of the vices but of humanity. They invent lay 
figures of goodness, and make virtue seem as chilly and 
abstract as a figure in Euclid. They realise that love 
of beauty is a temptation to the senses, and so they 
leave beauty out of the picture. They realise that love 
of truth is a temptation to the intellect, and so they 
leave out truth, except in the sense of not telling a lie 
in answer to a parent or a schoolmaster. There is very 
little left except an uninteresting moral cipher, and 
the result is that a boy who wants to live interest- 
ingly avoids imitating so bowelless a type and prefers to 
teach himself to swear like one of Mr. Kipling’s soldiers. 
Thus the attempt to infect the world with goodness 
often serves only to make the world fly to the opposite 
infection of what is commonly regarded as badness. 
This, it is clear, is largely the fault of the good people. 
Their goodness is usually a foot-rule, not a spirit. 
They appeal to the censor instead of to the natural 
goodness of the human heart. The virtue they praise 
is a form not of generosity but of niggardliness. That 
is why boys turn with dislike from them to those who 
bid them live dangerously. Boys may prefer Epamin- 
ondas or even St. Francis to the American crook, but 
they can scarcely be blamed for preferring the American 
crook to the model boy whose virtue is only a soppy 
moral respectability. As a matter of fact, however, 
there are far more virtuous than vicious heroes on the 
cinematograph—good men who rescue women from 
Russian houses of ill-fame and withstand all the temp- 
tations referred to in the Ten Commandments. Are 
these virtuous pictures producing a race of sedulous 
apes as the pictures of crime are? It is pleasant to 
think of a generation of very perfect gentle knights 
growing up in Whitechapel as a result of the cinemato- 
graph. The moralist is a pessimist, however, and 
assumes that the average boy is much more likely to 
imitate the sinner than the saint he sees on the 
“pictures.” And it may beso. Virtue is always rather 
an undertaking. 


THE SPLIT IN THE 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP OF 
THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


[The article which follows was written by Edward Bernstein for the 
New Republic of New York, by whose courtesy we are enabled to 
reproduce it here. Before the war Bernstein, who had previously lived in 
London for a great many years as correspondent of Vorwdrts, was the 
intellectual leader of the Revisionist (i.e., anti-Revolutionist) or Right 
wing of the German Socialist Party. Since August, 1914, owing to his 
views on the war, he has gravitated towards the Left wing, and as he 
explains, has definitely associated himself with the ‘* Minority” 
group, which is now demanding an early peace without annexations and 
with the complete restoration of Belgium and Serbia. Since this article 
was written this group (which must not be confused with the extreme 
and politically unimportant Internationalist group of Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxembourg) has markedly gained ground within the Party, 
and is now so strong that at the recent Socialist Congress the‘* Majority” 
preferred not to force an issue that would have split the party into 
two approximately equal halves. The formal unity of the party seems 
now on the whole likely to be maintained on a basis which recognises 
the right of the ** Minority ” to give expression to its views.—Eb. N.S.] 


I 
HATEVER may be the after-effect of the present 
VW war, there can be no doubt that, in Europe, its 
immediate effect spells political reaction, even 
if this reaction does not at once manifest itself in domestic 
legislation. Indeed, the war has here and there been the 
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instigator of some measures of reform and may provoke 
others. As in all ages the common soldier has, during the 
war, become more and more valuable, and military leaders 
have wanted to keep him in the best possible humour— 
“on the battlefield the man has some value still,” sings 
Friedrich Schiller in ‘‘ Wallenstein.” In our era of more 
or less universal military service it becomes a commanding 
necessity in war time to show the working class greater 
regard than in peace. Consequently, it is not political 
reaction in the ordinary sense that confronts us, but retro- 
grade tendencies in political thought and conception. This, 
certainly, is the worst form of reaction. 

Nowhere can it be more clearly observed than in Germany. 
The ill-considered and now almost-forgotten manifesto 
of the German professors to the neutrals was only the 
first striking expression of a mental bias that ever since 
has increased in force and depth. Undoubtedly there are 
now signs of an opposition. But their importance must not 
be exaggerated. In most cases they are more a revolt 
against the excesses of nationalism gone mad than a true 
return to such conceptions of international right and 
morality as would correspond to the state of civilisation 
and human intercourse gained up to our twentieth century. 
There are still comparatively few who are prepared 
to put the rights of nations before what they imagine their 
national interest, and there are still too many who placidly 
approve any action contradicting the demands of inter- 
national law, if only it ministers to the spirit of national 
revenge or spite. This not so much from an innate leaning 
towards brutality as from loss of judgment and the sense 
of proportion and equity. 

The reaction I have described has, to a certain extent, 
seized the German Social-Democratic movement, although, 
apart from a small section—mostly disavowed—the Party 
as a whole has indisputably kept clean of any show of vulgar 
jingo sentiments, and its Parliamentary representatives have 
tried to declare as often as possible in favour of peace and 
goodwill towards other nations. But if this much can be 
safely affirmed, it must yet be admitted that the Party’s 
reaction to the phraseology of Governmental officialdom 
and to the official representation of the causes, origin, 
vicissitudes, and problems of the war has not been the 
powerful resistance expected of it by all friends of inter- 
national peace, and particularly by the Socialist parties in 
most of the other countries. Its attitude on August 4th, 
1914, when, in contradiction to the manifesto of its executive 
of July 25th, its Parliamentary representatives voted the 
credits for the war, was a terrible disappointment. The 
vote has proved to be one of the main causes, if not the 
main cause, of the paralysis of the International, of the 
working classes as a political power—and every day proves 
more clearly how great was the loss to humanity when 
this force was vitiated. And fatal also have been the effects 
of the vote on the spiritual evolution of the German working 
class and their Party. 

It has been a dearly-bought object-lesson in the action 
of the law of consequences in the domain of political 
mentality. When, on August 8rd and 4th, 1914, the 
Social Democratic group of the Reichstag discussed the 
question of the war aie, few of those who declared for 
voting did so with any notion that it would mean the first 
step towards a departure from the traditional policy of the 
Party respecting armaments, war, and foreign relations. 
But from what we see now it was, as a matter of fact, a 
decided step towards such departure. Most of those who 
then voted the credits have, little by little, become the 
prisoners of that vote. It is Goethe’s, “ The first is free to 
us, the second we are slaves,” over again. Slowly and 
reluctantly they have changed from defenders of their vote 
—by this very defence—to tacit defenders of the conceptions 
of the relations between nation and nation possessed by those 
in power and by the middle class behind them. 

It would be bad taste to disparage in an outside journal 
comrades of mine from whom I may differ. The general 


facts are known, and I shall confine myself to the inter- 
pretation of tendencies and currents. We are in the midst of 
a crisis, and nobody can with certainty predict at present 


where it will end. How much the aspect of things is still 
changing is illustrated by the shifting of the proportion of 
majority to minority in the Reichstag group of the Party. 

On August 4th, 1914, only fourteen out of 110 members 
were either for refusing the war credits or for abstaining 
from voting. At each subsequent vote the number 
increased until, in December, 1915, it had grown to forty- 
four. Thus the relation of the Ayes and Noes shrank from 
7:1 to 8:2. People had already begun to reckon with the 
possibility of the minority becoming the majority when 
events occurred which led to the present split. 


Il 


It has been a traditional rule of the Social Democratic 
Reichstag group at Parliamentary divisions to offer an 
undivided front to the Opposition. The normal practice 
was for the conscientious objectors to leave the hall and 
abstain from voting, and in the Reichstag in peace times 
they numbered seldom more than half a dozen. But the 
— of the old practice have been greatly changed 

y the war. A really free public discussion respecting 
war credits or similar votes has become impossible. 
On the other hand, it has also become impossible to conceal 
from the public the fact that the group is now not 
unanimous when, on the war credits, a considerable minority 
abstains from voting with the majority. The old obligation 
to disappear unostentatiously when the votes on a division 
are taken has now become void from the aspect of its 
traditional purpose, and oppressive to a minority of members 
who have wanted to confess their attitude in public and 
have their negative vote counted. Their request, in 
consideration of the abnormal political conditions, to be 
allowed to digress from the normal practice was firmly 
refused by the majority. Still less has the majority shown 
itself prepared to allow a speaker of the minority the use 
of the freedom of the platform of the Reichstag for an 
explanation of his dissentient views on the war. 

To those abroad this stubbornness might appear absolutely 
unreasonable. Undoubtedly the unity of a democratic 
Party would be a very poor thing if it could only, and 
alone, be upheld by the rigid rules of the barracks. And 
may not a Party, under given circumstances, strengthen 
its political unity by conceding its minorities the liberty 
they loyally ask for? I cannot deny that I regard this 
persistent refusal as an indication of shortsighted states- 
manship. But I must in fairness add that it does not lack 
some intelligible reason. 

The dispute between the members of the Parliamentary 
group did not remain the Party’s secret. It had its echo 
in the Socialist Press, where a number of dailies took the 
side of the minority. It reached also the rank and file 
of the Party and was discussed in public or private 
meetings, according to the strictness or leniency of the 
military authorities. And in not a few of those meetings the 
speakers of the minorities, though hampered by the restric- 
tions of the martial law, scored remarkable successes. But 
general uneasiness growing out of the long duration of the 
war, it became the policy of the majority that the minority 
should not be treated as the equal, so to speak, of the 
majority in the representation of the Party. 


Ill 

What is the policy of the majority? Briefly: The 
leaders of the majority, and many of the plain members of 
the Parliamentary group, want to disarm—by their attitude 
during the war—the malignant opponents and detractors of 
the Party, who formerly did not hesitate to denounce it as 
unpatriotic and as without feeling for the greatness of the 
Fatherland. In this way they hope to fortify the political 
chances of the movement in its future struggles and to 
clear the way for all sorts of political reforms. The Party 
would, as it were, become a recognised Party of the Empire 
for positive and constructive work. 

In the abstract this sounds well. The question is: How 
will it work in practice when the realities of every-day 
policy again have to be met? With all its upheavals, the 
war will not eradicate the questions which in former years 
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divided the Working-class Party from the Middle-class 
Party. Rather will it increase them and give them edge. 
Consider the question of armaments. It is almost certain 
that the split of Europe into two hostile groups will not 
at once be annihilated when the war is over, but that, 
on the contrary, the coming peace will for many years 
unfortunately be not much better than a prolonged armistice. 
Instead of less armaments, more will be demanded. Will 
the Socialists support this demand? If they do they will 
be giving up the best part of themselves, and will be no 
better than a Party of class interest in the narrowest sense 
of the word. In such a case they had better change the 
name of the Party. But if they refuse, and fight as con- 
sistently as they formerly did, they would then at once 
be denounced again as the non-patriotic Party, and the old 
gulf would unremittingly reopen. 

Besides, there is the broad question of militarism. The 
war is in a high degree the trial of German militarism. 
Shall it be maintained with its present features or not ? 
For the parties of the middle class the question is almost 
settled beni. Unless the war ends the Germany in a 
downright defeat, they will maintain it by hook or 
crook. But with Socialists the question is different. If 
they draw those lessons from the war—its origin, its methods, 
pan | its moral and social results, which in the opinion of 
this writer are inevitable from the standpoint of Socialism 
and genuine democracy—they must continue to fight 
militarism not less, but still more, strenuously than 
before, whether the war ends in victory or defeat; nay, 
perhaps all the more energetically if militarism comes forth 
apparently triumphant. They must oppose it not only 
by speeches, but also by votes. And this, again, would 
stamp them as political Ishmaelites. 

Militarism is in Germany most intimately connected with 
the fiscal question. The class which is interested in high 
import duties is the same which is also interested in the 
present form of militarism. You cannot uphold the policy 
of high import duties without perpetuating the worst form 
of rivalry and strained relations between respective nations 
—which would again make for militarism. What will be 
the future attitude of the Socialist on the fiscal question ? 
If he will not betray his past and the great interests of the 
working class he must oppose with all his energy that tariff 
policy which by its advocates is euphemistically called 
the protection of national labour. This, too, will make the 
Socialist the obnoxious Party. And so on. 

The intimate connection of all the fundamental subjects 
of policy of a modern nation makes it impossible to maintain 
the Socialist policy with respect to some and not to others. 
There is a law of concatenation that cannot be violated 
without the most fatal consequences. If Socialists cease 
to maintain that their patriotism is of a different order 
from that of their present rulers, if they renounce the 
mission of being the Party of the common international 
interests of humanity, if they begin to measure with the 
middle class the greatness of their country by its military 
prowess, then must they be prepared also to overthrow 
their programmes in most other directions. 

By far the greater mass of the adherents of the present 
majority do not realise this. They fail to see that, with the 
voting of the war credits, they have set their feet on a 
slope where one may glide to the bottom almost without 
being aware of it. Events have already shown this to be 
the case. 

IV 


At first—and, indeed, for a long time—the consequences 
of the vote made themselves manifest rather by omissions 
than commissions. The Party had in a degree lost its 
voice. It was silent at occurrences against which it would 
formerly have most loudly protested. The example of its 
silence towards ‘all that was going on in Belgium is striking. 
And not only did it observe this discretion in its official 
utterances, but it discountenanced those of its members, 
like Karl Liebknecht, who ventured to break it on their own 
account. It did not wound the susceptibilities of the 
fire-eaters of its own country, and it took no heed of the 
feelings of the Socialists of other countries who anxiously 





had waited for some vigorous protest from the greatest 
Socialist Party of the world. No wonder the leaders of the 
French Socialists declare that they could not recognise the 
German Social Democratic Party as a faithful member of 
the International, and that they would take no part in any 
Conference in which members from it were present. 

When Hugo Haase led a revolt against the old-fashioned 
rigid Parliamentary procedure in a speech defending the 
right of seventeen members of the minority—twenty, 
following the regular discipline, left the hall—to veto the war- 
credits vote of March 24th, 1916, he was howled down by 
the majority and stricken from the list of the members of the 
group in the Budget Committee in the Reichstag. This 
was a practical sentence of Parliamentary civil death. 
Haase and his associates felt themselves compelled to part 
company with the old Parliamentary group and formed in 
the Reichstag a group of their own, which they called the 
Union of Social Democratic Work (Sozialdemokratische 
Arbeitsgemeinshaft) with Herren Haase and George 
Ledebour, another well-known member of the Party, as its 
chairmen. Although not connected directly with the Haase 
incident I have joined the new group, sharing its views 
concerning the duty of German Social Democrats in the 
present war. I am unable to tolerate the new group’s 
expulsion, for expulsion it is, if not in form, certainly in fact. 

Two Social Democratic members of the Reichstag who 
have also left the old group—Herren Karl Liebknecht and 
Otto Ruhle—have not joined the new Union. They are of a 
more intransigeant conviction still, and follow a policy of 
their own as “ savages,” a name given all the members of the 
Reichstag who have not joined an organised Parliamentary 
group. About twenty members who are against voting any 
new war credits have remained in the old group, forming 
its left wing. It depends upon the course of events whether 
they will not also join the new Union in the end. 

The split in the Reichstag representation of the Party 
does not mean a split in the Party itself, and it is to be 
hoped that it will not lead to it. The new group has 
resolved to confine its separate existence strictly to the 
fulfilment of the Parliamentary mandate of its members. 
Consequently it will not assume any of the powers that 
belong to the duly-elected committees of the Party. It does 
not pretend to be a new Party, nor does it countenance the 
propaganda for new local organisations among the 
rank and file, or the withholding of contributions from the 
official committee of the Party. Such propaganda does 
spring up here and there, but it is fostered by people who 
rally round Herren Liebknecht and Ruhle, and may be 
described as the extreme Radical Left of the Party. These 
extremists criticise the new group no less sharply than the 
old group. In their eyes it is an even greater danger to 
the revolutionary movement than the old group, which will, 
according to them, destroy itself “ by its own treacherous 
policy.” They blame the Union of Social Democratic 
Work for not having left the old group by its own free 
will rather than by compulsion. Their criticism, however, 
is of no influence on the policy of the new group. 

The latter does not intend to observe an altogether 
hostile attitude towards the majority. On many questions 
of home policy it will act on the same lines, and will either 
directly, or in a subsidiary fashion, support its motions. 
It will differentiate itself from it mainly on questions 
bearing on the war and foreign policy generally. Here it 
will emphasise in a stronger way than the others the inter- 
national solidarity of the workers and the duty of the nation 
to observe most strictly the principles and prescriptions of 
international law. It will leave not the slightest doubt 
concerning its firm determination to stand with all its energy 
by the absolute right of the nation to its full independence 
within the compass of that international law which binds 
all the nations, big and small, equally. It will insist on 
the principle that, in the relations of nation towards nation 
force must under no conditions be put above right or the 
extension of the power and the domain of international 
arbitration. It will fight for a peace programme which 
will be acceptable to democracy all over the world. 

In the main, the new group is composed of members of 
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the old Radical section of the Party. It also contains a 
larger proportion of Social Democrats of old standing in 
the Party than the old group. In fact, it has by some 
already been named the Group of the Veterans. Others 
have called it the Group of the Doctrinaires, and this, too, 
contains a grain of truth. In a crisis like the present, is 
there not need for a good deal of doctrinairism to counteract 
the danger of falling a victim to the moods and enticements 
of the hour? It may be observed that Karl Kautsky, 
the editor of the Neue Zeit, and the most reputed theorist of 
orthodox Marxism, is as much at one with the new group 
as the writer of this article—and I was once regarded as 
the heretic of heretics of the Marxist school. The deeply-felt 
conviction that more is at stake than a few deductions 
from the basic principles of the Marxist doctrine has led us 
together. We feel to-day that those fundamental ideas which 
gave the German Social Democratic Labour movement its 
particular moral force are being endangered. 

The old group is chiefly led by members of a younger 
generation, many of them very able men, and some of them 
endowed with much energy. The principal leaders of the 
Socialist German trade unions, Karl Legion, Gustav Bauer, 
Robert Schmidt, and others are amongst them, and also 
such intellectuals as Dr. Ed. David, Paul Gohre, Wolfgang 
Heine, Alb. Sudekum, who like to advertise their insight 
into Realpolitik. But their policy tends only too often to 
degenerate into an unsteady, if not soulless, opportunism. 
This danger is clearly shown by the fact that some members 
of the old group differ in their appreciation of the war and 
its aims very little from the politicians of the middle class. 

Considering that the old group still numbers ninety 
members and the new only nineteen members, the latter 
might appear a negligible quantity. But, for the functions 
which devolve upon it, bignumbers are not indispensable. It 
is not there to replace the old group in all respects. _ Its 
business is to take the place of the larger group only where 
and when that fails. It might be said to act as its conscience. 
Unfettered by the restrictive rules they had observed as long 
as they belonged to the old group, its members are now 
in a position freely to voice the old Social Democratic 
conceptions concerning the duties and responsibilities of 
Governments in their foreign policies and in their conduct 
of wars. Because of the influence of their members of old 
standing in the Party they are sure to do all in their power 
to uphold the best traditions of the founders of the Party, 
August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht, who, during the 
Franco-German War of 1870, did so much to win the 
confidence of Social Democrats all over the world. Already 
Haase’s speech of April 6th has been hailed by Socialists in 
all countries as one of those pronouncements for which— 
aside from the courageous occasional interjectory remarks 
of Karl Liebknecht, who likes to act as a free lance—they 
have so long waited in vain. More pronouncements of 
this character will undoubtedly follow. By consistently 
acting in this way, without giving unnecessary offence to 
honest, if misguided, fellow-comrades, the Union of Social 
Democratic Work may exert a wholesome influence on the 
old group. Hitherto any proposition of its members was 
done with when, on a division inside the Government, the 
majority of the latter voted against it. No longer will 
this be the case. The voice of the advanced minority will also 
be heard publicly, and, whether they like it or not, the 
leaders of the old majority will have to take account of it. 
According to the manner in which they receive the new 
group’s criticism, either further backsliding will be prevented 
or the new Union will grow in members. For many of 
those members who do their own thinking and who remained 
inside the Party and the old group do not intend to submit 
to a policy of concession to jingo sentiments espoused 
by the parties of the middle class, and a similar feeling 
is growing among the rank and file of the Party. Already 
the movement is too strong to be suppressed by extreme 
measures. The leaders of the majority must put up with 
it until the time comes when a freely-elected Congress of 
the Party will be able to discuss the questions at issue and 
settle them in a democratic way. 

Ep. BERNSTEIN, 
Member of the Reichstag. 


Berlin. 





Correspondence 


THE FAILURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TO REGULATE FOOD PRICES. 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTesman. 

Srr,—In your article entitled “‘ The Failure of the Government 
to Regulate Food Prices” in Tue New SraTesMAN for 
October 7th, there are important inaccuracies to which I am 
directed by Mr. Runciman to draw your attention. 

(1) It was not the War Office which had taken “ successful 
action ” with regard to the supplies of meat for the Army. The 
action taken has been successful, but it was taken by the Board 
of Trade. 

(2) It is not true that the War Office and the Board of Trade 
have been “ at daggers drawn ” on the policy of meat purchase ; 
their relations have throughout been personally as well as officially 
most harmonious. 

(8) You allege that “‘ the Board of Trade has made no purchases 
of meat it has chartered no ships.” Both statements 
are untrue. As has repeatedly been stated in Parliament, the 
Board purchase all the frozen meat consumed by the Allied 
Forces and a great deal of the refrigerated meat consumed by 
the civil population. It was the Board of Trade which 
requisitioned eighteen months ago at fixed rates of freight all the 
insulated spaces in British ships trading to South America and 
Australasia. The “ millions sterling” which you credit the 
War Office with saving, by making wholesale purchases, by 
chartering ships, and by putting the surplus supplies on the 
market, have been saved by the action of the Board of Trade. 

(4) Although you assert the direct opposite, it is the fact that 
the Board have put large quantities of mutton and lamb on the 
market, and that they have kept wholesale prices moderate. 
The effect has been, in the opinion of the men best qualified to 
judge, that not only wholesale prices of meat but retail prices, of 
home-raised meat as well as of imported meat, have been pre- 
vented by the action of the Board from rising higher than the 
present levels. 

It follows that the assumptions in your article based on these 
inaccuracies are groundless.—Yours, etc., 

Board of Trade, S.W. 

October 11th. 

[We regret that in attributing to the War Office what was 
actually done by the Board of Trade on behalf of the War Office 
we failed to accord to the Board of Trade its due meed of appre- 
ciation for what we ourselves acclaimed as successful intervention 
to prevent high prices being charged to the Government. For that 
error we owe the Board of Trade our apologies. But the main 
thesis of the article—that the Board of Trade has not made, on 
behalf of the supply of the civilian population, the same sort of 
intervention that has been made on behalf of the Exchequer— 
remains, as we understand, unimpugned. The meat from time 
to time “ released,” and sold for civilian consumption (without 
restriction of retail prices), has, we believe, been only what was 
found to be a “ surplus,” not required for the troops; and we 
gather that, although released at times when it was expected to 
prevent a further rise in price, it has been sold at a profit to the 
Exchequer. We do not understand that the new policy just 
announced with regard to wheat, which is the one that we advo- 
cated, has yet been adopted for meat or bacon.—Ep. N.S.] 


R. W. MatTruew. 


PIECEWORK IN THE ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It has been a matter of surprise to me that your very 
important article on Piecework should have provoked no corre- 
spondence in the last two issues of your paper. 

Before any transformation can be accomplished in the engineer- 
ing industry there will have to be some guarantee that the 
expansion will be sufficient to absorb all the available skilled 
men, The workmen’s objection to piecework and other methods 
of speeding up has been due to the knowledge that there were 
sufficient skilled craftsmen to fulfil the requirements of the 
industry. To have highly skilled men doing work that could be 
done by those less skilful may have been wasteful, but the alter- 
native of having the former unemployed would have been still 
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more wasteful. The Trade Unions have found it necessary to 
insist upon craftsmen doing some of the more simple work in order 
to find their members with employment. 

The stunted condition of the engineering industry in this 
country was almost entirely due to the short-sighted policy of the 
employers. Piecework has been introduced rather more than I 
think you realise, but the employers have always insisted that a 
mechanic, regardless of his skill, was only entitled to certain 
maximum earnings. In ten piecework establishments in which I 
have worked I have found the maximum to vary from time and 
one-eighth to time and one-half, and any attempt to earn more 
was followed by a reduction in prices. Therefore, where organisa- 
tion existed among the men, the speed of the slowest man became 
the speed of the shop. 

The Premium Bonus System which you mention has done and 
will do incalculable harm to the industry. It is a most palpable 
fraud and is greatly resented by workmen. Its purpose is not 
only to increase output but also to directly increase exploitation. 
The inclusion of this system in any scheme of “ Scientific Manage- 
ment” will make a sympathetic response from the workmen 
impossible. The following is an example of the working of this 
despicable cheating system :— 

We will suppose that the workman’s time rate is 1s. per hour, 
and that he is given a piece of work, the time allowed being 
twenty hours. If the work is finished in twenty hours the man 
is paid twenty shillings, but if he is a skilful and speedy workman 
and completes the work in ten hours he is paid ten shillings plus 
five shillings bonus. This five shillings represents one-half of the 
time saved, the employer retaining the other half. Thus, if the 
job was finished in eight hours the workman would receive eight 
shillings plus six shillings bonus. Therefore, the competent 
workman whilst receiving more per hour actually receives less per 
piece than the less competent workman. The effect created in 
the mind of the workman can be easily understood. Such mean 
devices will not make for harmony in industrial relations. Hoping 
that you will return again to this subject, I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 

CopPreRsMITH. 


MINERS AND MOTOR AMBULANCES 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratresMAN. 

Sir,—The letter of “* A Working Miner” raises an important 
question as to the economic effect of such funds as the Miners are 
subscribing for the assistance of the wounded. It is quite true, 
as he states, that the use of charitable funds for such purposes has 
the effect of lessening the burden on the Exchequer, on whom the 
cost ought to fall. But, unfortunately, in all the wars of the past, 
no Government has made adequate arrangements for the number 
of the wounded that have had to be dealt with, and, in conse- 
quence, unnecessary suffering and death have resulted from the 
lack of suitable arrangements, and hence the formation of Red 
Cross Societies and other civilian organisations to co-operate with 
the military authorities in the attempt to solve the problem of the 
wounded. Dealing with the wounded has been the most serious of 
all the troubles of the generals in the field, and the number of the 
wounded has always been greater than the accommodation 
provided. This has been the case in the present war, although 
our Royal Army Medical Corps is probabiy one of the best 
organised and most efficient in Europe ; yet, in the earlier stages 
of the war, it was unable to deal effectually with the large number 
of our wounded and those of our Allies for whom we had to 
provide. Even now, after two years of warfare, the assistance of 
civilian socicties is necessary. Our civil hospitals, as well as the 
military ones, have been filled, and many of these were unpre- 
pared for the large number that came over in July, and an 
organisation with which I am connected had to supply a con- 
siderable amount of surgical stores to such hospitals as St. 
George’s, St. Thomas’s, St. Bartholomew's and the Government 
Hospital at Netley. 

One must look at the question from a practical and humani- 
tarian standpoint as well as from the theoretical and economic 
one. While it is true that all the services for the relief of the 
wounded ought to be organised and paid for by the Government, 
it is equally true that, in all the wars of the past, Governments 
have been unable to do this. The present war has shown the 
Same result, and the death-rate would have been further increased 
had it not been for the useful and beneficent part played by the 
work and the funds of civilians. If the Miners’ Fund were used 
solely for the British wounded there might be more force in the 


contention of “ A Working Miner” that such services should be 
defrayed from the Treasury. But the Fund is also used for the 
wounded of our Allies, and I have recently been assisting in 
organising a very important Hospital Unit for Roumania, and the 
cost (£15,000) is being defrayed from the Miners’ Fund. The 
Managing Committee are also endeavouring to send a Unit to 
Serbia. Almost all our Allies need assistance in dealing with 
their wounded. Some, like Belgium and Serbia, are almost 
entirely dependent upon us for ambulance and hospital work, and 
the money which the miners are contributing will be very usefully 
employed. It will do much, both among our own men and our 
Allies, to lessen pain and suffering, disablement and premature 
death.— Yours faithfully, G. B. Crark. 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 


“THE WORLD IN CHAINS” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—If we saw the following paragraph in a German news- 
paper we should believe it to be untrue, but the facts outlined 
actually happened recently at Stratford Police Court :— 

“ The extent to which England is now under military dictatorship 
in matters of everyday life, in spite of her boasted democracy, 
is well illustrated by a recent prosecution at Stratford Police 
Court, when a youngman, Edward Fuller, was fined £100 and £21 
costs, or ninety-one days’ imprisonment, as the result of making 
inquiries of a bill-poster with the object of getting a number of 
posters hung, bearing the words: ‘ War will become impossible 
if all men were to have the view that war is wrong.’” 

This statement had been made by Mr. A. H. Bodkin on behalf 
of the Public Prosecutor at a previous prosecution. The legality 
of hanging the posters having been questioned by the bill-poster, 
Mr. Fuller suggested getting the consent of the War Office. 
Would it be believed that the reply was a summons, with the 
above result ?—Yours, etc., 


October 9th. Hubert B, Matruews. 


Miscellany 


GUGLIEMO FERRERO 
A MONG Italian writers who took part in the great 


debate of 1914-15 on Italian intervention, none 

spoke with greater authority than Gugliemo 
Ferrero, the celebrated historian of the Roman Empire. 
M. Ferrero won his first laurels at the end of last century 
with two books on contemporary European socicties. Just 
fresh from the shaping hands of Lombroso, he had set 
out—in 1897, as a student of twenty—on his first voyage 
of discovery across the Continent. A year later L'Europa 
Giovane appeared; it was followed almost immediately 
by Jl Militarismo. The two books, the cause of a long 
controversy in France and Italy, were quickly translated 
into several foreign languages, including English. Mean- 
while, M. Ferrero contemplated producing a philosophical 
work which would trace the idea of Justice down the 
centuries. His researches of the time had an un- 
expected outcome. Suddenly he “ arrived,” unquestion- 
ably as a great historian, by writing The Conquest of Empire, 
first volume of a Decline and Fall, which reaches to-day 
to the age of Augustus. While composing the six volumes 
of the Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma he published many 
separate essays on the same period, including T'he Characters 
and Events of Roman History (Lowell Lectures, 1907) and 
The Women of the Caesars. It is as Roman historian that 
M. Ferrero is now best known in Europe and in America. 
But he has never ceased to be an Italian publicist 
keenly interested in the subjects which he discussed so 
provocatively in L’Europa Giovane and Il Militarismo. 


Other of his books are The Psychological Laws of Symbolism 
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and Between Two Worlds (1918). In his early days he had 
collaborated with Lombroso in several works on criminology. 

As a historian, M. Ferrero, after the fashion of the modern 
school, lays less stress on great men than on the work of 
“infinite small social forces.” Even Julius Cesar is 
represented as being fashioned by his age rather than 
fashioning it. Cesar was the agent of revolutionary justice, 
says this denouncer of war and contemporary Czsarism, 
and his greatest work was the conquest of Gaul. If he died 
by violence, that was because the hour of military autocracy 
was still far off ; for it was not through Absolutism, however 
inspired, but through a free and patient social development 
and the creative work of obscure men—the indispensable 
collaborators of famous generals and_politicians—that 
the “ clear and tranquil noon ” of the Empire was to come. 
The analysis is not unfriendly; one recalls Proudhon— 
a writer whom M. Ferrero often resembles—where, in the 
third volume of his book on Revolutionary Justice (De la 
Justice dans la Révolution et I’ Eglise), he tried to explain 
the greatness and the decline of peoples. In Ferrero as 
in Proudhon’s pages, the clear and tranquil noon of Augustus 
and the Antonines first reveals progress and catholicity in 
the human species. 

We are more interested at the moment in M. Ferrero’s 
early book on militarism and in the vigorous writings in 
which recently he advocated Italian intervention for the 
Allies in this war. In Jl Militarismo M. Ferrero described 
military societies with a pen dipped in gall; he found 
they had every vice from anti-feminism to a horror of soap ; 
and of the great soldiers of history he could draw only 
caricatures. But perhaps the book is not so much an attack 
on the futility and immorality of war as a criticism of the 
sentiment of military glory, an attempt to turn men’s 
minds to peaceful pursuits by representing the immense 
superiority of mercantile over military societies. Certainly 
in this new century, said M. Ferrero, military strength will 
no longer “ pay,” and hegemony is assured to the most 
industrious peoples. Proudhon, M. Ferrero’s predecessor 
in the study of revolutionary justice, had asserted in a 
famous passage that, without the instinct of struggle, 
man would have fallen to the level of the beasts and that 
law and morality derived from the “ idea of the army.” 
Nevertheless, the “‘ Worker and the Warrior” were the 
same personage—war in the evolutionary previsions of 
our species was the figuration of an order of things which 
denied and excluded it, but which, nevertheless, retained 
of it the principal features ; in time the economic struggle 
would be substituted for the armed struggle between human 
powers in juxtaposition. Forty years later M. Ferrero, 
as budding sociologist, envisaging international politics, 
proclaimed that such a transition was about to be 
accomplished ; and because England and Germany were 
industrially the most active of European countries, he 
attributed to them the hegemony of the future. “* Here 
is a nation,” Proudhon had cried, “ formerly reputed one 
of the bravest, to-day the most industrious and the most 
powerful in its resources, which demands general dis- 
armament and pronounces on every occasion against war. 
But in changing her armour, what else does she do but to 
call her rivals to a new combat in which she is confident 
of victory ?” 

In L’Europa Giovane and Il Militarismo M. Ferrero 
exhibited a pronounced bitterness against the “ Latin ” 
societies of Europe. He attacked French patriotism as 
consisting in the ‘* complacent belief in French superiority.” 
In no other country, he argued, was so much respect paid by 
those outside the army to “ military and __ political 
supremacy.” The “Jacobin lay State” had taken the 


middle classes (so independent in England and Germany) 
under its protection and offered them—by means of 


bureaucracy—the same advantages which Catholicism 
used to offer by means of churches and monasteries. Italy 
was better off, thanks to the weakness of the Jacobin 
State there and to the liberal traditions of the 
Risorgimento ; but among other institutions that were 
being introduced into Italy, along with the rest of Napoleonic 
Cesarism, was Militarism. The fortune of Germany (and 
doubly so of England) consisted in the possession of an 
independent bourgeoisie. It was true that Germany must 
be described as the most militarist country in Europe ; 
and nowhere else did soldiers occupy such important 
positions. But—and perhaps for that very reason—in 
Germany the sentiment of military glory was shorn of 
attraction ; and the Press was continually in arms against 
barrack brutalities. “Germany,” wrote M. Ferrero, “ is 
not a bellicose nation, and why ? Because the constitution 
of her Government is very military.” 

The book, however paradoxical in its conclusions, repre- 
sented something in the tendencies of the modern Italian, 
of an Italy that, after the fall of Crispi, reacted against 
the sentiment of military adventure, an Italy that had 
no “lost provinces” to redeem. At the opposite side of 
Italian thought from M. Ferrero have stood figures like 
M. Enrico Corradini, the novelist, and M. Poppola, 
“ Nationalists’ who, too, were once pro-German, but 
for quite other reasons than Ferrero’s. These writers found 
that France, instead of being Cesarian, as M. Ferrero alleged, 
was too humanitarian, too pacificist. Italian Nationalism, 
as defined by M. Coppola, ixfrankly éatiste and anti-Catholic ; 
it has little or nothing in common with the French 
Nationalism of a Barrés or a Charles Maurras, which appeals 
always to regional feeling and the ancient pieties of the 
The journal of this creed has frankly advocated 


race. 
military conquest for the extension of bureaucratic 
Imperialism. According to theory, Italy ought—at the 


beginning of the war—to have marched with the Central 
Powers. It is evident that M. Ferrero had a group of his 
compatriots, mere literary Nationalists, in mind when 
he wrote some of the passages in his book on the European 
War. Weneed only (he says there) glance down the Grand 
Canal at Venice to perceive how small were the palaces 
built by that generation of men which created the greatness 
of the Republic as compared with the later palaces, the 
work of men who celebrated the joyous obsequies of Venice. 
M. Ferrero’s opinion of France has changed since the 
days of Jl Militarismo. But the literary Nationalists are 
still suspicious of a too humanitarian, a too pacificist France, 
and, violently anti-German though they have now become, 
will still anxiously explain that Italy should have intervened 
in the war, not for the reasons given by M. Ferrero and 
the democratic parties, but simply for the sake of State 
Power. J. M. Hone. 


Music 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 


OR years it has been difficult, living as we do in 
HF the midst of a torrent of novelties in literature 
and music, to find a temporary silence in which 

we might recollect the existence of forgotten masterpieces. 
In a fairly recent book Mr. Romain Rolland wrote a short 
but enthusiastic article on Berlioz, and there has been 
noticeable in musical circles an increasing tendency to a 
more generous estimate of France’s greatest composer. 
It is not my intention to say much here about Berlioz’s 
music, except that it has always been underrated and that 
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he was one of the greatest of pioneers, having more right 
than any other man to be considered the founder of modern 
orchestral music. At his best he has never been surpassed ; 
and, although there is unanimous agreement that he was 
the first to understand and develop the special technique 
of orchestration and that the Russian mastery in this 
branch is due directly to his influence, yet there is nothing 
like the same realisation of the fact that he was a fountain 
of the purest melody and that he has written music of the 
most exquisite delicacy and tenderness. One of these 
days, perhaps, Sir Thomas Beecham will produce for us 
his three operas, Benvenuto Cellini, Beatrice and Benedict, 
and the colossal Les Troyens. It will be a great surprise 
to the musical public. 

But what I wish particularly to draw attention to is his 
wonderful autobiography, covering the years 1803 to 1865. 
It was translated from the French and published by 
Macmillan in 1884, and although it is famous, I suspect that 
few of the younger generation have read it. This is a pity, 
because the man was as remarkable as his music. As acritic 
Schumann may have been more level-headed, and Wagner 
had more of a gift for elaborate theorising, but Berlioz 
has a brilliance that is difficult to parallel outside of Heine. 
It is therefore strange to find him confessing : 


When I talk of laziness it only applies to the writing of prose. 
I have often sat up all night over my scores, and have spent eight 
hours at a time labouring at instrumentation, without once changing 
my position; but it is an effort to me to write prose, and about 
the tenth line or so I get up, walk about the room, look out into 
the street, take up a book, and strive by any means to overcome 
the weariness and fatigue which instantly overpower me. 

No doubt this was only part of the truth, for Berlioz is 
thoroughly unreliable, writing just as the mood takes 
him, and subject to the most extraordinary outbreaks of 
prejudices and dislikes. But what vivacity! What wit! 
What a rushing, overwhelming spate of language he has 
at command! How vividly he can depict a scene! What 
a power of irony and invective! There is nothing quite like 
this autobiography in all literature. It deserves immortality, 
for it is as entertaining as Boswell’s Johnson, if in a different 
way. Wagner’s My Life is to my mind one of the most 
fascinating of books; but Wagner, though not more 
egoistical than Berlioz, could never have begun his auto- 
biography thus : 

I was born on the 11th December, 1803, at La Cote St. André, 

a very small town in France, situated in the department of the 

Isére, between Vienne, Grenoble and Lyons. During the months 

which preceded my birth, my mother never dreamt, as Virgil's 

did, that she was about to bring forth a branch of laurel. However 

painful to my amour propre this confession may be, I ought to 

add that neither did she imagine, like Olympias, the mother of 

Alexander, that she bore within her a fiery brand. Strange, I admit, 

but true. 

No, this ironical touch is not to be found in Wagner, who, 
if there had ever been any legend of this sort about himself, 
would have solemnly recorded it. One of the special charms 
of Berlioz is that even the most extraordinary things that 
befall him blaze with colour and passion. When he first 
takes Communion he describes it like this : 


Kneeling in the midst of a multitude of white-robed maidens, 
I was rudely awakened by the priest summoning me to take pre- 
cedence of all those fair young girls, and go up to the altar first. 
Blushing at this act of discourtesy, I went up to receive the sacra- 
ment. As I did so the choir burst forth into the eucharistic hymn. 
At the sound of those fresh young voices I was overwhelmed with 
a sudden rush of mystic passionate emotion. A new world of 
heaven of which I had heard so much; and, strange proof of the 
power of true expression and the magical influence of real feeling, 
I found out ten years afterwards that the melody so ingeniously 
married to sacred words and introduced into a religious ceremony 
was Nina’s song, Quand le bien-aimé reviendra! This was my first 
musical experience, and in this manner I became religious—my 
weekly confession to the director of my conscience was, ‘* My 


father, I have done nothing,” to which the worthy man always 
replied, ‘* Go on, my child, as you have begun,” and so I did for 
several years. 


His father wished Berlioz to become a doctor, and this 
is his description of his first visit to the dissecting-room : 


When I entered that fearful human charnel-house, littered with 
fragments of limbs, and saw the ghastly faces and cloven heads, 
the bloody cesspool in which we stood, with its reeking atmosphere, 
the swarms of sparrows fighting for scraps, and the rats in the 
corners gnawing bleeding vertebra, such a feeling of horror pos- 
sessed me that I leapt out of the window, and fled home as though 
Death and all his hideous crew were at my heels. It was twenty- 
four hours before I recovered from the shock of this first impression, 
utterly refusing to hear the words anatomy, dissection or medicine, 
and firmly resolved to die rather than enter the career which had 
been forced upon me. 


No one but Berlioz has ever seen a dissecting-room like 
that, and did Shakespeare ever affect anyone else like this ? 
He is writing of the first performance of Hamlet, in France, 
at the Odéon : 


This sudden and unexpected revelation of Shakespeare over- 
whelmed me. The lightning-flash of his genius revealed the whole 
heaven of art to me. I recognised the meaning of real grandeur, 
real beauty, and real dramatic truth, and I also realised the ab- 
surdity of the ideas circulated by Voltaire, in France, about Shake- 
speare. But the shock was too great, and it was a long while 
before I recovered from it. I became possessed by an intense, 
overpowering sense of sadness. I could not sleep, I lost my spirits, 
my favourite studies became distasteful to me, and I spent my 
time wandering aimlessly about Paris and its environs. During 
that long period of suffering I can only recall four occasions on 
which I slept, and then it was the heavy death-like sleep produced 
by complete physical exhaustion. These were one night on some 
sheaves in a field near Ville-juif; one day in a meadow in the 
neighbourhood of Sceaux ; once on the snow on the banks of the 
frozen Seine, near Neuilly ; and, lastly, on a table in the Café du 
Cardinal at the corner of the Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue 
Richelieu, where I slept for five hours, to the terror of the gargons, 
who thought I was dead and were afraid to come near me. 


When Romeo and Juliet was announced, he describes how 
he was so fearful the free list might be suspended that, 
although he had a pass, he rushed off and bought a stall : 


From that moment my fate was sealed. After the harrowing 
sufferings, the tearful love, the bitter irony, the black meditations, 
the heartrending sorrows, the madness, the tears, mourning, cata- 
strophes, and malign fortune of Hamlet—the dark clouds and 
icy winds of Denmark—the change was too great to the hot sun- 
shine and balmy nights of Italy—to the love, quick as thought, 
burning as lava, imperious, irresistible, illimitably pure and beautiful 
as the smile of an angel; the raging revenge, heartbreaking em- 
braces, and desperate struggles between love and death. And so, 
at the end of the third act, scarcely able to breathe, stifled with 
a feeling as though an iron hand held my heart in its grip, I cried 
out, **‘ I am lost!” 


I have not the space to give anything like an adequate 
idea of the wealth of humour and criticism in Berlioz’s 
two volumes of autobiography or to convey the effect of 
this extraordinary man who was a whirlwind of tempestuous 
emotion, and whose usual attitude to life is summed up in 
his exclamation: ‘ Destruction! Fire and thunder! 
Blood and tears! My brain shrivels at the thought of such 
horrors.”” The nobility of his character is shown by the 
infinitely pathetic account of the symphony dreamed and 
wilfully forgotten for fear of taking the bread out of the 
mouth of his dying wife. Everybody should read this 
agonising page, which shows a higher conception of life 
than anything we find in Wagner. There is one more 
quotation, however, that I cannot omit. It is after the 
death of his second wife : 

I am in my sixty-first year; I have neither hopes, nor illusions, 
nor great thoughts left. My son is nearly always absent; I am 
solitary. My contempt for the folly and meanness of men, my 


hatred of their detestable ferocity, are at their height, and I say 
hourly: ** When death wills.” Why does it delay ? 


W. J. Torner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


URZES Handbuch fiir Neger-Englisch an der 
Westkiiste Afrikas unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
von Kamerun: von Gunther v. Hagen, Leutnant in 

der Kaiserlichen Schutztruppe fiir Kamerun. That is 
the title of a book which a friend of mine, with an eye 
for something more amusing than helmets or pieces of 
shell, has brought home from the Cameroons. It has 
always been a sore point with the Germans in West Africa 
that they had to learn pidgin-English to talk to the natives 
in their own colony. Curiously, pidgin-English was much 
more widely known in the German Cameroons than in our 
own neighbouring colonies. The publication in my hands is 
a primer of pidgin-English for the use of Germans on the 
West Coast. It is drawn up in the usual word-book model, 
and gives the English words in German phonetic spelling. 


The effect is odd. 
* * * 
Food naturally comes first. You get columns like this. 


(I omit the marks of quantity.) 


Blatter lif leaf 
Bohnen bins beans 
Butter bétter butter 
Dosenfleisch tin-mit tin-meat 
Eine Dose Friichte won tin frut one tin fruits 
Gemiise wedjetebel vegetable 
Kise dschiss cheese 
Mostrich mostert mustard 
Sauce SsOSs sauce 

After this come more general articles, such as : 
Kopftuch hankis handkerchief 
Spazierstock woaker-stick walker-stick (sic) 
Tischtuch tebel-klot table-cloth 


Eine Stuck Zeng _—_—-won piss klot one piece cloth 


and then parts of the body, such as : 


Brust, bauch belli belly 
Bruste bobbi (bob ?) 
Mund maus mouth 


“* Sponge” in German pidgin-English appears as “spantsch,”’ 
“toothbrush” as “‘tuss-brésch,” “‘small-boy” as “‘ssmoal- 
beu,” “too much” as “tu métsch,” “duck” as “ dock- 
faul,’ and another animal as “ tschakass.” ‘“‘ Church” 
is phonetically metamorphosed into “ tschértsch,” and 
** gotteslehre ” falls to “ gott-palawer.” 

* * * 

The strangest effects, however, occur when the useful 
sentences are reached. They look queerer in the German 
type. but I don’t want to make myself a nuisance to the 
printer. Here are some of them: 

gif mi korn for mei hors. 

ei wont fresch mit. 

mek onjons for dem Bifstick. 

tell dem king, hi ssell mi won faul end tri egs. 

tu de, ei no wont émbrella. 

dem weit kot ei tek onli for ssénde. 

hi get fiwer, gif him kinin. 

ju mést tek dem spir wonteim autsseit for him backsseit. 

beu, dem neif bi dérti, bring éser won. 

dem mischen-massa scho dem mischen-beu mek buk for dschérmen. 

dem dog bi dérti. 

ei won’t oal haus for won sscit of dem taun, bikosz mi no wont me 

pipel tif ju szém ting. 

ju mek proper hol raund mei tent, if ren kom for neitteim ? 


The isolated phrases lead up at last to a regular 
conversation : 


Q. elefant lif for busch ? 


A. no massa. 
Q. bét ei tink, won ssénde bifor jur bréser kill won ? 
A. jes, bét onli ssmoal won. 


The next section is devoted to conversations, “ auf dem 


Kriegsmarsche ” and are largely concerned with the com- 
missariat. “‘ Stillgestanden! Augen rechts ! ” are German 
remarks introduced freely amid the pidgin-English. Finally, 
are instructions for the conduct of negotiations, “ in einer 
Faktorei.”” The answer to a man who tells you he will 
give you so much tobacco for a shilling is: “dem no bi 
ennof, ju mést gif mi tu lif mor.” If it were not for war 
economy I would offer prizes for the accurate de-coding 
of all the phrases I have quoted. 
ak * a 

The author, in his Vorwort, says that: ‘ Pidgin-English 
is a makeshift which, in a measurable time will, one may 
hope, become obsolete, owing to the spread of the German 
tongue amongst the natives.” 

* * * 

Mr. Alfred Noyes, having returned from his conquest 
of America, has now been let loose on the British Navy. 
His series of descriptive maritime articles finished, he has 
begun a series of “Songs of the Trawlers” in the Daily 
Chronicle. Great prominence is given to them. The 
Chronicle describes him, in an introductory paragraph, 
as “the most characteristic of our living national poets,” 
which presumably means the most typically English. 
To clinch the matter, it is observed that “ though 
Mr. Noyes is not a Devonshire man, there is the great 
spirit of Elizabethan Devonshire in his verse, which has 
somehow captured the rhythm of the sca that his Devonshire 
heroes loved so well.” Personally, as a Sea-Dog of Devon 
myself, I rather resent that. But, personal feelings apart, 
was it not rather a mistake to preface so lavish a eulogy 
to so banal a poem as the first of these songs ? 

aK * a 
It is called Cap’n Stormalong, and even the 
doesn’t save it. The first verse and chorus runs : 
They are buffeting out in the bitter grey weather, 
Blow the man down, bullies, blow the man down! 
Sea-lark sing to Golden Feather, 
And burly blue waters all swelling aroun’. 

There’s Thunderstone butting ahead as they wallow 
With death in the mesh of their deep-sea trawl ; 
There’s Night-Hawk swooping by wild Sea-Swallow, 

And old Cap’n Storm-along leading ’em all! 
Bashing the seas to a welter of white, 
Look at the fleet that he leads to the fight. 
O, they’re dancing like witches to open the ball, 
And old Cap’n Storm-along’s lord of ’em all. 


“cap’n” 


In subsequent verses the trawlers “ batter the seas to a 
lather of glory,” and the cap’n is observed “ battering 
darkness to light,” whatever that may mean. The affected 
jauntiness of the ‘“‘’em” instead of “them” does not 
disguise it at all. It is a compost of Newbolt, Kipling, and 
the old sea-chanties, which is on the same level as the 
ballads of H. Begbie and G. R. Sims. It belongs, in fact, 
to a period which is past—the first year of the war. 
At that time almost every English author sat deliberately 
down to write war poems, rather because he felt that he 
ought to rise to the height of this great argument, than 
because any genuine impulse moved him to expression. 
The flood of such writing has now subsided. War poems 
are far less numerous; the Z'imes no longer prints one 
every day; and some are being written which, whatever 
their merit, are being written in the right way, including 
poems by soldiers in the field. These, I may add, are 
generally not about battering the Huns, but about night, 
the stars, and such things. 
* x * 

A memoir is contemplated of Company-Sergeant-Major 
F. H. Keeling, D.C.L.I., late Assistant Editor of this paper. 
Any of his friends who possess letters from him would be 
doing a service by communicating with me. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Vermilion Box. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 5s. net. 

House-Room. By Ina Wixp. Lane. 6s. 

Madcaps and Madmen. By Rocrer Wray. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas is too good to be true to life. His very 
titles are full of a delicious provocation—consider Loiterer’s 
Harvest and Listener’s Lure! His variety is infinite, he is 
always good company, he exercises the gentlest art: all 
his roads are open and all his towns friendly. But—and 
here is the point—that shrewd and deliberate regard never 
lingers on the surface of things, never sees things as easy 
when they are hard or as funny when they are painful. In 
Mr. Lucas’s work, as in life, humour and pathos are so 
pitifully and perilously mingled that often they cannot 
be told apart. That is why there is nothing wrong, nothing 
but what is helpful, constructive and consolatory, in the 
application even to war of his humorously intimate and 
revealing methods. The Vermilion Box consists of letters 
supposed to be exchanged among a number of people since 
the latter part of 1914: they are just such letters as people 
would, and do, write—when I suggested that Mr. Lucas 
was not true to life I meant merely, and veraciously, that 
he can afford to take liberties. On his last page, for instance, 
he gives one of his young men the Victoria Cross, which is 
just what the most conventional and sentimental writer 
would do: only in Mr. Lucas it does not matter. Quite a 
number of people do get Victoria Crosses, and Toby Starr 
is the sort of young man who would deserve one—in fact, 
it is a commonplace to say that everybody at the front 
deserves one. Nevertheless, where millions deserve a thing 
and few get it, the chances against any particular individual 
getting it are obviously enormous, and that is the first 
thing one thinks of when the hero of a book gets it—parti- 
cularly if he does so on the last page. Never mind: one 
would forgive Mr. Lucas worse than that. Indeed, one 
has to forgive him worse than that. The really thoughtful, 
genial, sensitive Richard Haven, a middle-aged bachelor, who 
writes more letters than anyone else, is at first so tolerant 
that some of his later bitterness is not in character. Cir- 
cumstances alter characters, of course, and no one’s attitude 
to any nation which has committed atrocities can be the 
same a*ter the atrocities as before, but I simply do not 
believe that Richard Haven wrote this : 


Personally, I don’t want to die for three or four years after peace 
is declared and the world has had a chance to recover. We shall 
all be wanted then; and especially those of us who have memories, 
to remind those who have not—whose passion is to forget and forgive— 
of the monstrous things that Germany has done. It is this tolerant 
school of which I am afraid; for if they get their way, the whole 
trouble will begin over again. Snakes must be killed, not scotched. 
“T have no principles: I’m a showman,” said Artemus 
Ward, and a reviewer must often recognise a similar limi- 
tation. It is certainly not for me to discuss here the ethics 
of Mr. Haven’s remark—it is its psychology I do not believe 
in. Still less do I believe that he wrote as follows (my 
italics) : 

Some folks’ incorrigible disregard of the situation is appalling. 
When one sees how little difference there is in their mode of life among 
playgoers and diners out and, above all, racegoers, one has to admit 
sadly that there are in this odd little England of ours people who 
didn’t deserve to have the war at all. 


But enough of carping—the false touches are so few and 
the true so miraculously many. The correspondence 
between one of old Mrs. Haven’s maids and a prisoner in 
Germany is extremely touching as well as extremely amusing 
—it is either because it is both, and both because of its 
extreme simplicity. This power of illuminating, by under- 
standing, simple things, is the inexplicable essence of Mr. 





Lucas’s art. For sheer amusingness one must, I suppose, 
give the palm to one particular story which old Mrs. Haven 
sends to her sister in New Zealand : 

Sir Caxton Plumbe is always calling in here to tell me the latest 
rumours. This very morning, for example, he brought news 
of the discovery of a German mine right under the War Office. It was 
found out just in time. He calls all these things the work of the 
Unseen Hand, which he says is everywhere, and will be until Lord 
Haldane is interned. It seems that Lord Haldane dug this mine 
himself in his spare time when he was War Secretary! But I don’t 
believe it. I have seen his portrait. 


George Wiston is amusing too, with equal lack of intention. 
All his letters are much the same, and I need waste no 
words in trying to explain his age, character or mode of 
life. They are all as clear as day from his letters—as thus : 

A well-informed man in the club to-day told me that there is nothing 
but disaffection among our men at the front, and often open mutiny. 
The Staff does nothing but play cards and philander. This was not a 
mere idle rumour-bearer either—a type that I deplore—but one with 
friends of behind-the-scenes knowledge. What will become of us ? 
I can see no hope unless some clear-sighted, vigorous, independent 
man, such, say, as Joynson-Hicks or Pringle, is put at the head of 


affairs. 
If you sce a letter in the papers to-morrow to this effect, signed 
** True Patriot,’ you will know who wrote it. 


The letters that deal with the intimacies of loss I do not 
care to quote. I can only say that there is in them the 
beauty and rightness of deep feeling. But I will give one 
letter complete which in itself seems to say nothing, but 
which in its context is extraordinarily moving : 


Dear Mr. Starr,—Thank you for your frank letter. Please answer 
mine.—Yours truly, Portia Grey. 


When one has found the context and traced the implications 
of that, one realises what I have referred to as miraculous— 
the inevitableness, the packed simplicity, of Mr. Lucas’s 
art. It is as effortless and as right as sunshine. And I can 
coin a word for it from Mr. Lucas’s own writings. Richard 
Haven says facetiously of his face, which the passport 
regulations have required him to describe, “ Has a sui- 
generisness not to be put in words.” Mr. Lucas’s art is 
sui-generous. 

House-Room is an able and original, but at the same time 
a rather disappointing, book. It starts well, with. a 
promising mixture of the commonplace and the eerie, and 
it develops into genuine horror—the deterioration of a 
beautiful and sensitive nature through depression and 
melancholia into aberration and mania. But after that the 
entire second half of the book is taken up with a mild social 
drama, which, convincing enough in itself, is yet an anti- 
climax after the more moving scenes. Miss Wild has a 
pleasant gift of casual phrase and aphorism. 

Mr. Wray’s earlier book, The Soul of a Teacher, was 
kept close to life by a fine sincerity. His new one, Madcaps 
and Madmen, has much of the same quality, but I cannot 
help feeling it has followed rather too quickly, and would 
have been better had greater care been expended on it. 
Its scene is laid in a mining district, and the central episode 
is a strike, about which much is unconvincing. The story 
flags and wobbles here and there, and attention is sometimes 
concentrated on matters which turn out to be unimportant. 
But the capacity is there right enough, and in spite of 
some passages of curiously trite moralising the general level 
of the writing, particularly of the descriptive writing, is 
high. Frank Warrington, the fascinating ne’er-do-well, is 
much less conventional and more actual than such cha- 
racters in books usually are, and Robbie Townley, the 
miner, who passes through the stage of placid content to 
that of personal ambition and on to that of bitter resent- 
ment and open revolt, only at last to find satisfaction in a 
return to placidity, is, whatever one may make of him as a 
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social phenomenon, at least a creature of flesh-and-blood. 
The minor characters are mostly good, too; but far the 
best thing in the book is the study of Ruth, in whom are 
traced with real subtlety the conflict and mixture of religious 
earnestness, childlike innocence (accompanied by childish 
ignorance) and simple adventurous desire of life and love. 
GERALD GOULD. 


SIR CHARLES TUPPER 


The Life and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart., K.C.M.G. Edited by E. M. Saunpers, D.D. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir R. L. 
BorpeEn, K.C.M.G. Cassell. 2 Vols. 25s. 


IR CHARLES TUPPER, often referred to as 
S “Canada’s Grand Old Man,” was born six years 
after Waterloo and died last year. He entered 
the Nova Scotia Legislature, as a young doctor, as far 
back as 1855. He took the lead in the struggle to get his 
native province federated (a struggle that was interestingly 
described in the volume of Political Reminiscences published 
shortly before his death and reviewed here), and he was 
for half a century one of the most conspicuous figures in 
Canadian life. His interests were largely economic. He 
was the pioneer of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
deserved great credit for it. As Sir Robert Borden says : 
‘“* For many years his prophecies of enormous development 
and production in the western territories of Canada were 
derided, and he was subjected to attack of a bitterness 
unequalled even in those days of fierce controversy.” His 
associations being what they were, and the atmosphere of 
Canadian politics being what it was, he was naturally 
accused of corruption. But no charge of the sort was made 
out against him. He was not the make of a corrupt politi- 
cian. He was, in many ways, hard; an almost ferocious 
fighter, very dogmatic, rather narrow; but he had his 
standards of honourable conduct which were as unbending 
as his opinions. The strain of idealism in him found an 
outlet in his Imperialism. He was an enthusiast for 
Imperial Preference; and, like his fellow-worker Joseph 
Chamberlain, he regarded his tariff system as mainly a 
means to a non-economic end. The tie with Britain was 
everything to him. 

But, however important Tupper’s career had been— 
and not the least impressive thing about it was his continued 
activity when over ninety—we do not think that these two 
large volumes will be very easy reading for many people 
outside Canada. The mass of correspondence deals largely 
with local Canadian affairs, many of them of small interest 
to-day, and the persons with whom and against whom 
Tupper was working are to the British public in few cases 
more than mere names, in most cases quite unfamiliar 
names. A vivid style in the editor might have done some- 
thing to impart interest, in the absence of a genius for 
selection. But Mr. Saunders’s writing is very flat indeed ; 
the mass of minor, sometimes microscopic, detail is laid out 
in the most uninteresting possible way. Canadian his- 
torians will doubtless find documents in the work; the 
British reader feels that he has come to an oasis when he 
reaches a chapter dealing with some visit of Sir Charles’s 
to this country, In such chapters there is a good deal of 
interesting and some amusing material. On an early visit 
Sir Charles was invited to stay with Martin Tupper, the sage, 
on the strength of a possible relationship. Later, at the 
time of the British North-American Act, he met ‘‘ Soapy 
Sam ” Wilberforce at Colonel North’s. There are several 


stories of that very collected Bishop. His chaplain did 
not arrive with him, and Baroness North asked why. The 
Bishop replied: ‘* He’s dead,” but added, “‘ I assume that, 


as I told him to meet me at the station, and nothing else 
can excuse his not being there.” 


At breakfast one morning Colonel North, who was a most kind- 
hearted man, but much excited over an agitation Mr. Bright was then 
making in Scotland, said: ‘‘ I could enjoy my breakfast if I could 
see John Bright suspended from the arm of that tree ’—alluding to 
a giant oak in front of the window. The Bishop said: ‘* I cannot 
approve of that, Colonel North—it is bloodthirsty. Now, I would 
enjoy my breakfast if I knew he was suspended there, without 
seeing him.” 

Later Sir Charles met John Bright himself, who was 
fighting against Canadian Confederation. Tupper said that 
it was the only means of preserving Canada from absorption 
by the U.S.A. Mr. Bright replied: ‘ Well, Dr. Tupper, 
it appears to me it would be a grand sight to see one Govern- 
ment from the Equator to the Pole.” The same topic, 
then a burning one, cropped up at a large dinner party with 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, the Princess, and forty 
guests, on board the Royal yacht Osborne. A_ serious 
verbatim report is given of part of the conversation. First, 
there was some joking with a lady who was fishing for 
compliments about her kissableness. Then Sir Charles 
told the Prince of Wales that Goldwin Smith believed 
Canada would join the States :— 

With a twinkle in his eye, thinking Sir Charles did not know who 
Mrs. Brown-Potter was, as she had not then gone on the stage, the 
Prince said: ‘‘ Well, you do not think so.” 

Sir Charles replied: ‘‘ No, sir. I do not think Canada will ever 
fall into the arms of the United States, great as are their attractions,” 
bowing to Mrs. Potter. 

The Prince, turning to her, said : ‘* Great as are their attractions ! ” 

On retiring to the saloon, the Prince asked Mrs. Dalrymple- York 
to recite. She gave several inimitable impersonations of leading 
actors and actresses. The Prince then asked Mrs. Brown-Potter to 
favour them with a recitation, with which, after some urging by the 
Princess, she complied. She then gave Casabianca with admirable 
pathos. The Prince asked Sir Charles, while Mrs. Potter was sitting 
between them, what he thought of her recitation. Sir Charles 
replied that he was reminded of the Queen of Sheba and Solomon. 
He had heard a great deal of Mrs. Potter’s histrionic talents, but the 
half had never been told. 

How unlike the home life of Hamlet, as the saying goes. 


We could do with more of this. 


IDEALS IN IRELAND 
The National Being. By A. Maunsel. 5s. 


Sir Horace Plunkett and His Place in the Irish Nation. 
E. E. Lysacut. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 


ZE, besides being a poet and artist, is editor of the Irish 
Homestead, and Mr. Lysaght farms for the love of Ireland, 
introducing the tongue of the Gael and Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
co-operative principles upon his lands. Mr. Lysaght belongs 
evidently to the school of Irish thought of which A! has 
been a founder. That is to say, he is among those Irishmen 
who, regarding political independence as a means to an 
end rather than an end in itself, have begun to speculate 
very keenly on Irish character and the proper nature of 
Irish civilisation, or on what 4E calls “the principles of 
progress peculiar to ourselves in Ireland.” This type of 
Nationalist derives more inspiration from the successes of 
Sir Horace Plunkett in the organisation of agriculture 
and the work of the Gaelic League than from the triumphs 
of Irishmen in Parliamentary strategy at Westminster. 

Whether the infant State of Ireland, whose birth was 
announced at the opening of the war, will not be deformed 
if it survives, is, as AZ knows, a question that is not yet 
decided. 

Almost unnoticed this birth, which in other times had been cried 


over the earth with rejoicings or anger. Like other births 
famous in history, the child had to be hidden away for a time, and 
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could not with pride be shown to the people as royal children were 
wont to be shown. Its enemies were unforgiving, and its friends 
were distracted with mighty happenings in the world. Hardly did 
they know whether it would not be deformed if it survived ; whether 
this was the promised, or another child yet to be conceived in the 
womb of the mother of Parliaments. 


But even if this infant State has the best of luck, Ireland 
will only have achieved the mechanism of nationality. 

Our civilisation must depend on the quality of thought engendered 
in the national being. We have to do for Ireland—though we hope 
with less arrogance—what the long and illustrious line of German 
thinkers, scientists, poets, philosophers and historians did for 
Germany, or what the poets and artists of Greece did for the 
Athenians, and that is: to create national ideals which will dominate 
the policy of statesmen, the action of citizens, the Universities, the 
social organisations, the administration of State Departments, and 
unite in one spirit urban and rural life. 


Elsewhere in the book AE urges his theory that the Irish 
character is, in essentials, what it was two thousand years 
ago, and that the political thinker will find guidance in 
the ancient clan system in his attempt to rebuild an Irish 
Ireland. He will learn there of a desire to make democracy 
to prevail in economic life and aristocracy to prevail in 
politics. England, on the other hand, has been democratic 
in politics, individualistic in economics. A. mentions 
Swift, Goldsmith, Berkeley, Standish O’Grady, Shaw, 
Wilde, Parnell, and Davitt as instances of men who were 
at the same time turbulent individualists and “ intensely 
democratic in economic theory.” Is there an explana- 
tion here of the tendency often noticed in Irish agitation 
against property and English rule to choose for leaders 
men of property and English up-bringing? O'Connell, 
who was the average Irishman glorified, never exercised 
the same fascination upon the country as Parnell—who had 
a strangeness about him. A! might have quoted, as a case 
in point, Parnell’s tenants, who certainly would have 
followed their landlord to the death in politics, but were 
not for that reason any the readier to pay him rent. 

In language that never ceases to be eloquent and sincere 
ZZ makes many fascinating suggestions for an Irish polity. 
He would bring not the farmers and agricultural labourers 
only into the co-operative community, but also the 
politicians of the cities. He would establish two kinds 
of representative Governments: the one elected popu- 
larly to deal with general interests, the other elected 
by specialists and controlling the State institutions created 
to foster particular industries. To-day, however, the big 
and tragical question for Irishmen is the relation of their 
country to England or to Europe. Of this £ will not speak, 
though it is a problem that is agitating the minds of 
Irishmen to-day more than ever: 


I have not in all this written anything about the relations of Ireland 
with other countries, or even with our neighbours, in whose political 
household we have lived for so many centuries in intimate hostility. 
— Race hatred is the cheapest and basest of all national 
passions, and it is the nature of hatred, as it is the nature of love, to 
change us into the likeness of that which we contemplate. 


writes sometimes as though Ireland stood out of the 
present war; what England does, what Germany may 
do, matters not—her Nationalist hopes remain. Yet the 
co-operative commonwealth of his dream is non-military ; 
he does not plead for State power. Que messieurs les assassins 
commencent might be the comment of his compatriots— 
both of the anti-German and the anti-English parties. For 
how shall a neutral Ireland—except on sufferance, 


destructive of self-respect—enjoy her Golden Age while 
the rest of the world still lives in an Age of Iron where 
Force decides? To this criticism might come the reply 
that ZZ has written not for his sceptical countrymen only, 
but also for those everywhere who share his gallant belief 
in the ideal ends of civilisations. 


There were years when no good work was written about 
Ireland, but it depended for readers on English interest 
in the “ Irish Question”; nowadays Sinn Fein has so far 
prevailed that Irishmen begin to write for Irishmen. Mr. 
Lysaght’s intimate and delicate appreciations of a new 
Ireland—an Ireland in which Sir Horace Plunkett has 
an important place—are, in a sense, of purely local interest. 
Sir Horace appears and reappears in every chapter; in 
between we have Mr. Lysaght’s comments on things, 
mixed with descriptions of the thoughts and deeds for 
Ireland of men who, unlike Sir Horace, have no name 
outside of their own countryside. But it is not with Mr. 
Lysaght as with AZ; for Mr. Lysaght is one for whom 
England very clearly exists. It is, however, the English 
in Ireland he assails, rather than England. No more than 
#E does he want a Fleet, an Army, and a World Policy 
for Ireland ; and in a chapter on the prospects of an Irish 
Parliament he seems to opine that even a limited form 
of Home Rule should enable Nationalists to realise many 
of their economic and cultural ideals, 


THE GOLDEN APPLE 


The Golden Apple. By Lavy Grecory. John Murray. 5s. 

If it had not been for the war and the rebellion the Abbey 
Theatre would be performing this fairy-story play this 
Christmas. Well, we shall see it some day. It reads as 
though it would be the most charming play of its kind. It 
is not written for the delectation of children who are pain- 
fully adult, nor of adults who cherish and hug the idea that 
they are children at heart. It is extravagant and matter- 
of-fact, after the spirit of the folk fairy tale, which is the 
best of all. There is not a touch of allegory in it; but the 
Young Prince is brave and kind and the bewitched Princess 
lovely and gentle, and the witch is wicked by nature, and her 
daughter selfish and cross—all just as they should be. The 
pretty, fantastic turns of Irish speech suit a fairy tale well. 
The enchantments and dangers which the Prince must over- 
come before he gets the golden apple which alone can heal 
the king, his father, from the tree in the witch’s garden are 
of a traditional kind. This, too, is very proper. In a fairy 
story the marvellous and terrible should always be more or 
less predictable. The Prince has a companion on his 
adventures, and the steward of his father the king; and he, 
not being of chivalry’s blood royal, though faithful as Sancho 
Panza, sets off the proper qualities of the youth, sans peur 
et sans reproche, by exhibiting a practical timidity. How 
pretty the dialogue is could be shown by many extracts, 
but one will suffice; the witch thinks that Rury has the 
apple on him and wants to steal it back. 

Witch : ** I will rise a tune now for you, King of Ireland’s son.” 

Rury (lying down on the grass and eating): ** I never refused music 
up to this; but let it be a short tune.” 

(Witch lays down harp, it begins playing of itself.) 

Witch (in a drowsy tone) : ‘* Play, little harp of willow wood that 
lived sleepy with love of your own likeness and your shadow in the 
stream. Playon! Give the Prince rest fora while. Play every one 
of your strings that were drawn from the beasts rocking in the 
slumberous sounds of the sea. Play a little song would put him 
in his sleep through the sawing of timber in a pit, or the screeches 
from the Island of Cold. (Rury sleeps profoundly. Witch kneels 
and searches his clothes.) It is not here! The apple is not 
here ! Y 

Then Muireann comes in. (Muireann is the King of Spain’s 
daughter who has been bewitched into the service of the 
witch and her spoilt daughter.) 

Muireann: ‘* Where is he? Where is he? Where is Rury, 
my darling that is dead? Oh! He is there! The crows of the air 
were telling no lie saying you were dead and gone! (She kneels and 
makes her lament.) O Rury! Oh, my first love! My first darling 
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There is no night in the year I would not 


” 
. 


of the men of the world ! 
burn a penny candle looking at your beauty. 


All giants should be, more or less, absurd in fairy tales, 
although terrifying. In this case Fatach Mor is exception- 
ally so. There is something ridiculously mild in him and, 
what is more, he is a fraud. He wears stilts, suffers from 
hypochondria, is henpecked, and continually studies the 
lives of the giants in order that he may regulate his deport- 
ment and appetite accordingly. There is an amazing scene 
when he calls in the doctor, who mounts a pair of steps to 
look at his tongue. 

The play could be acted without much scenery. Where a 
story is all make-believe, scenery can be make-believe too, 
and would be the better for being so. It would be well 
worth seeing, for it has the charm of real fairy stories, without 
having a touch of the pantomimic or the allegory about it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Russian Literature. By Prince P. Kroporxin. New and Revised 
Edition. Duckworth (Readers’ Library). 2s. 6d. net. 

The original edition of Prince Kropotkin’s work has been for some 
time unobtainable and the revised edition is welcome. The author 
thought of bringing it thoroughly up to date, with a chapter on the 
latest Russian writers; but he found the material too extensive. 
The elders among the moderns, however (Korolenko, for instance), 
find a place. It is a very interesting and thorcugh piece of work, 
and with this volume and Mr. Maurice Baring’s short book in the 
Home University Library any Englishman entering on a systematic 
study of Russian literature will be quite able to find his way about it. 


Flying Men and Their Machines. Dent. 
6s. net. 

A volume of illustrations, personal gossip, aerial adventures in war- 
time, and the history of aviation. A good part of the book is made up 
of the accounts by officers of the Royal Flying Corps of their most 
exciting flights. It is stated that the record for bullet-holes, to which 
much kudos is attached, is held by a Captain L., who returned from one 
flight with over 300 holes in his machine ; the previous record was 
240 odd! The most amusing illustration shows us Mr. Pemberton- 
Billing, M.P., in top-hat and double-breasted morning coat, leaning 
in what we fear must be a characteristic attitude over the front of a 
biplane—for all the world like a mid-Victorian showman explaining 
a stuffed whale. 


By CLARENCE WINCHESTER. 


The Mountain. Renewed Studies in Impressions and Appearances. 
By Jonn C. VAN Dyke. Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 

This may be described as an American sequel to Lord Avebury’s 
The Scenery of Switzerland, although Mr. Van Dyke is perhaps more 
discursive, and, sooner or later, always gets back to the Rockies. 
The author has a keen eye for the beautiful, but he gives one the 
impression, a little, that he regards himself as something of a mono- 
polist in this respect. Shelley is ‘‘ inadequate because overdone.” 
Byron ‘‘ dragged down Mont Blanc by likening it to a monarch 
seated on a throne, crowned with a diadem of snow,” although in 
another part of his book Mr. Van Dyke actually used this quotation 
quite appreciatively. The author is rather too emphatically American, 
otherwise he would refrain from the quite superfluous observation 
that ** of course, every Englishman, with Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Hamerton 
for prophets, despises the bare hills and is always talking about green 
trees, pleasant shadow, and sunlit meadow, as though all landscape 
should be judged by the city park.” 


By J. H. Spautpinc. Dent, 


The Kingdom as Seen by Swedenborg. 
3s. 6d. net. 

It seems unlikely that with the study of mysticism and the investiga- 
tion into the writings of mystics of so much greater importance than 
Swedenborg that there can be any large demand for a handbook of the 
Swedish theologian’s writings. It is difficult to see people turning from 
Juliana and Rolle of Hampole, or from such handbooks as Miss Under- 
hill’s or the Dean of St. Paul’s, to the rather laborious and turgid 
allegory of the founder of the New Church. That Swedenborg has his 
interest for students of Boehme and lovers of Blake must be admitted, 
and if any who have met him in this comparatively casual way desire 
to pursue their study of him, we should certainly recommend them to get 
Mr. Spaulding’s book rather than to attack the thirty or fifty (or how- 
ever many volumes there are) of Swedenborg’s own extremely tiresome 


writings. Mr. Spaulding writes as an enthusiastic follower of Sweden- 
borg, and gives a very lucid and succinct account of his teaching 
from an individual point of view. 


Studies in Tudor History. By W.P.M.Kennepy. Constable. 5s. net. 


When Mr. Kennedy left England for Toronto this country lost one 
of the best and fairest of its young historians. He is one of the few 
men who could claim safely to have accomplished the change from the 
Church of England to the Church of Rome without allowing his theo- 
logical conversion to affect in the least his historical judgment. This 
volume of essays is entirely concerned with the history of the Reforma- 
tion in England. It includes papers on such knotty and disputable 
points as Elizabethan Ceremonial, the Edwardian Reformation, the 
controversy between Henry VIII. and Clement VII., and Reservation 
in the pericd 1547 to 1661. It will be seen that Mr. Kennedy writes 
on subjects that are packed with opportunity for bias and unfairness 
and bitterness, and he succeeds in avoiding all three and in throwing 
some remarkable new light on little-studied aspects of the religious life 
of England at this time. Students of history will feel the more con- 
vinced of Mr. Kennedy’s impartiality when they notice that the 
authorities whom he chiefly thanks are Professor Pollard and Fr. Frere. 


Adventures of the Christian Soul. By K. J. Saunpers. Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 

This book of Mr. Saunders has for its subject the normal progress of 
the ordinary Christian soul. He does not seem to have very much 
theory of his own either about those Christians who do not undergo 
any process of sudden conversion, or those whose realisation of God is 
something that occurs with a violent crisis. He insists chiefly and 
rightly on the parallel between individual Christianity and the experience 
of falling in love. But he relies rather overmuch on quotations from 
sufficiently familiar books such as James’ and .others of the kind, 
And, we feel, his own psychology is not always at all safe to 
follow. He witnesses, for instance, to the desire of the new-made 
converts to communicate their new experience and joy to others, and 
adds : ** So does a man in love desire to tell everyone about it.” That 
is quite true about a certain type of man, and particularly, perhaps, 
about young men ; but some of the greatest lovers in the world have 
cherished secrecy and intimacy as not the least precious part of their 
love. Those who desire a shorter book than most standard works, and 
still more those who want a useful treasury of quotations on all matters 
concerned with the growth of religion, may be glad to know of this book. 


Labour, Finance, and the War. Edited by Professor A. W. Kirkaupy. 
Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 

It was a good idea for Section F (Economics) of the British Associa- 
tion, a couple of years ago, to appoint a series of comm ittees to investi- 
gate the effects of the war on economic relations. Last year the first 
volume of their reports was published under the title of Credit, Indusiry, 
and the War. Now we have a second volume, entitled Labour, Finance, 
and the War, dealing with ‘‘ Industrial Unrest,” ‘* The Replacement 
of Men by Women,” and ** The Effects of the War on Credit, Currency, 
and Finance,” together with detached essays by Professor Kirkaldy 
and Mr. Christopher Turnor on ‘‘ Reconstruction” and ‘* Land 
Settlement ” respectively. 

This second volume contains a great many suggestive facts and 
statistics, though no part of the field has been completely investigated 
or exhaustively reported on. Thus, to take only the one subject of 
wages, there is practically no information as to the scales of piecework 
remuneration in force in the different industries, their relation to the 
Standard Time Wages, the way in which the several rates have been 
fixed, the share of the workers in their determination, by collective 
bargaining or otherwise, the relation which the rates earned by different 
grades or sections of workers bear to each other, and the devices 
adopted to protect these rates from subsequent deterioration. We 
cannot say that the investigations come up to the standard of scientific 
work which a Committee of the British Association might be expected 
to set itself. The book will not be given as a model by any professor 
to a ‘* seminar” of advanced students, aiming at ‘‘ group study ” of 
a given subject. 

The conclusions and recommendations of these professorial com- 
mittees are strangely incompetent. Employers and employed should 
be enlightened and reasonable. Work should be made as continuous 
as possible. It is hoped that the share of the manual workers can be 
increased ; but this can only happen if the product is increased. There 
is a reference to co-operation which is a veritable monument of intel- 
lectual confusion and banality ; whilst the very ‘‘ gingerly ” way in 
which Trade Unionism is alluded to throughout the volume betrays an 
equal lack of knowledge. The long experience of the legal enforcement 
of Standard Minima, whether under the Factory or Mines Acts, the 
Trade Boards or Coalminers’ Minimum Wage Acts, is not even men- 
tioned. We are afraid that Sections A to E of the British Association 
will not think the better of Section F for this volume. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR T. H. HOLDICH’S NEW WORK. 
Political Frontiers and 


Boundary ry Making. By Col. Sir 

THOMAS H. HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.L.E.,C.B., 
D.Sc., Author of ‘“‘ The Gates of India.”’ 8vo. ros. net. 
} Country Life.—" Sir Thomas Holdich has written a valuable and 
timely book. Whatever be the outcome of the war, it must result in 
a great readjustment of boundaries, and it is of great advantage to have 
the principle discussed beforehand in a large-minded and philosophic 
manner."’ 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Faith or Fear? ? An Appeal to the Church of 
England. By DONALD HANKEY (A Student 
in Arms), WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, HAROLD 
ANSON, F. LEWIS DONALDSON, & CHARLES 
H.S. MATTHEWS (Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The Bookman.—" Every religious man, especially every Church- 
man, should read this thoughtful, earnest and finely uncompromising 
volume ; it does a great service to the highest cause by saying plainly 
much that badly needed to be said 


W. B. YEATS, 
Responsibilities and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


Reveries over Childhood and 


Youth, sy wma BurLEeR vEatTs: 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


Selected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S 


NEW LONG NOVEL, 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—' Mr. Hewlett undoubtedly scores with 
Lucy. The story of her quest of love is an altogether agreeable, and 
certainly a distinctive, novel." 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW LONG NOVEL. 


The Wave : An Egyptian After- 


math. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


Crown 8vo. 58 net. 
Book. contain- 


The Russian Story 
ing Tales from the Song-Cycles of Kiev and Nov- 
gorod and Other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. With 16 Coloured 
Plates and Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
| The Three Pearls. By the Hon. J. w. 
| FORTESCUE, Author of “‘ The Story of a Red 
Deer,” ‘‘ The Drummer’s Coat,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by ALICE B. WOODWARD.  Fcap. 
4to. 6s. net. 























Edmeée. A Tale of the French Revolution. By 
Mrs. MOLES WORTH. Illustrated by GERTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


|__ MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 





EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 





Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 























“RUSSIA, The Country of Extremes,” 


a book by Madame JARINTZOFF, 


with illustrations from Russian pictures, has been 
reviewed as “‘ one of the best, clearest and most 
comprehensive ’’ of books on Russia. To a 
reader who wishes to see Russia through Russian 
eyes, the book can be recommended.” [16s. net. 


TRANSYLVANIA 


One of the few stories of life in this beautiful and 
little-known part of Hungary, now involved in 
such tragic destinies, is ‘THE TEMPLE ON 
THE HILL: A Tale of Transylvania,” by Esa 
DE Szasz. On its first appearance in I912 the 
book was hailed as a fresh and remarkable pre- 
sentation of peasant life, which opened up a new 
world of temperament and character to English 
readers. “A little book, but a great achieve 
ment.” (The Englishwoman.) “ The book is 
wonderful, and the English of it is noble and 
simple.” (Pall Mall Gazette.) [3s. 6d. net. 


“ar 


*,* Both these books were written in English 
by their authors ; they are not translations. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 3 ADAM ST., W.C, 














CONSTABLE’S NEW 
6/- NOVELS. 


PETUNIA. 3 
Author of ‘“‘ The Professional Aunt.” 
THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN 
JUST DAVID. 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
THE WEST WIND. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 
SPECTATORS. 


By CLARA SMITH and T. BOSANQUET 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY. 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 


A BROKEN TOY. py De 
ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY GARDEN 


By FRANCES DUNCAN 


THE GOLDEN ARROW. 


By MARY WEBB 


THE PROGRESS OF KAY. 





(4s. 6d. net) By G. W. BULLETT 
FOR ENGLAND. 
(3s. 6d. net) By H. FIELDING HALL 
A SLAV SOUL. 
(5s. net) By ALEXANDER KUPRIN 
THE EMIGRANT. 
(5s. net) By L. F. DOSTOIEFFSKAIA 





CONSTABLE & CO.,Ltd. 10 Orange St., London, W.C. 
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THE CITY 


HE issue of three-year 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds 
is having the desired effect of causing money to 
be lent to the Government for this longer period, 

for last week the sales amounted to £20,621,000, which is 
much more than recent sales of the 5 per cent. Bonds, and 
at the same time there has been a falling off in the sales of 
the short-dated Treasury Bills of £1,065,000. The dis- 
satisfaction of holders of War Loan at fresh investors 
receiving 6 per cent. without holders of the old Loans 
having the right to convert into the newer form of security 
has been somewhat allayed by Mr. McKenna’s declaration 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday to the effect that, 
while he could not give any definite pledge to issue a long- 
dated Loan at any particular date, it was his intention 
““to recommend the issue of one at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity.”” On being asked whether he had considered the 

uestion of a forced loan at a reasonable rate of interest, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer diplomatically replied that 
he would need a definition of a forced loan before he could 
give an answer. From this declaration, it looks as though 
the authorities were only awaiting a favourable opportunity 
to fund at least part of our huge floating indebtedness ; 
but, of course, everything depends on what is considered 
a favourable opportunity. In some quarters the fact that 
the new French Loan is issued at practically the same 
price as the previous Loan is put forward as a refutation of 
the theory that a nation at war must pay higher rates for 
money as the war goes on. In spite of the efforts of some 

ople to prove that, during a war, water flows uphill, 
T aes subscribe to the pessimistic theory that a nation 
does have to pay more for voluntary loans as a war goes 
on. It is, however, quite possible to conceive circumstances 
in which a Government could float a Loan at a lower rate 
than the preceding one; but instead of it being a matter 
for congratulation it might be a bad sign. If a country 
were so disorganised that all industrial enterprise ceased 
and industry came to a standstill, Govenment loans would 
afford the only possible opening for investment, and all 
the floating capital would find its way into War Loans— 
which could then be issued at a lower rate of interest. In 
that event the Government would, indeed, be getting its 
money more cheaply—but at the expense of the country’s 
general prosperity. If we hear in future of some of our foes 
or friends raising money on apparently more favourable 
terms, it will be just as well to bear these considerations in 
mind. 

* * * 

Markets have not been very strong, but War Loan has 
recovered a little, and now stands at 94. The Japanese 
Government goes on merrily buying up its Loans here, 
but other foreign Government loans are dull, and some 
people are becoming anxious as to whether the Brazilian 
Government will be able to resume cash payments on its 
Loan from August next, as the Funding Scheme provided. 
Iron and steel shares have been a little easier, and in the 
shipping market Court Lines, after having jumped about 
2s. 6d. on premonitory symptoms of absorption by other 
companies (the rumour is that a coal magnate has cast 
covetous eyes upon the concern), fell back again, and 
stand at about 34s. 6d. 


* * * 


The rubber share market has been the firmest section of 
the Stock Exchange. The price of rubber has been creeping 
up and again reached the level 2s. 6d. lb. The most 

rominent feature in this market has been a sharp rise 
in Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, which now stand 
at 26s. 6d. The demand for these shares has been stimulated 
by the issue of a circular by a leading firm of brokers in 
this market, drawing attention to the potentialities of the 
company as a tea investment. In addition to its large 
share holdings, the Trust has big estates in Sumatra and 
South India; 8,588 acres are under rubber, 610 acres 
in South India are planted with tea and 7,940 acres in 
Sumatra are given up to the same cultivation. A Ceylon 


tea planter told me some time ago that the estimates of 
the Rubber Trust as to tea cultivation were preposterous, 
but since the details given at the annual meeting he has 
admitted that he did not make allowance for the extra- 
ordinarily rich soil of Sumatra, where, apparently, the 
tea-plant reaches maturity earlier, and gives a larger yield, 
than in any other country. In 1915, the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust obtained from its plantations 
1,812,160 lbs. of tea, which fetched a higher price than 
the average for Ceylon and Indian teas. For the current 
year the estimated output is 3,000,000 lbs. ; for next year 
it is estimated at 5,000,000 lbs., steadily increasing year 
by year until an annual crop of 10,000,000 Ibs. is looked 
for. The company is in a fair way, therefore, of becoming 
one of the greatest tea producers in the world, and the 
point is worth emphasising, for the name of the company 
gives no indication of its tea-planting activities. Its 
prospects as to rubber are even more brilliant, and as a 
conservative valuation of the assets at the present time 
shows a break-up value of 30s. for the £1 share, it will be 
seen that there is a good margin for capital appreciation. 
The combination of a trust (investment and finance) 
company with the exploitation of rubber and tea plantations 
affords a favourable diversity of opportunities to make 
profits, and the shares look a good purchase. 


* * * 


A recent number of the Bache Review, an American 
financial circular, gives some very interesting figures of 
the motor-car trade in the United States, where companies 
engaged in this branch have become leading features in 
the speculative markets; in fact, the General Motor 
Company’s Common Stock has just reached the highest 
quotation ever attained by any stock under normal con- 
ditions on the New York Stock Exchange, and the earnings 
of the company already exceed those of several great 
railroads. On January Ist last the number of motor-cars 
registered in the United States was 2,423,778; in August 
last the number was 2,932,455—or about one car for every 
thirty-three men, women, and children of the population. 
In Iowa the ratio is one motor to every thirteen people. 
The opinion in America seems to be that saturation point has 
not been reached. The average increase in the number of 
cars owned in the United States during 1913 was 39.6 per 
cent. and for the first six months of the present year it 
worked out at the rate of 42 per cent. per annum. In 
America the life of a motor-car is reckoned as five years, 
so, to calculate the number of cars in use, one must deduct 
from each year’s total something like the number of cars 
which went into circulation five years previously. During 
the current year about 1,300,000 motor-cars (not counting 
commercial motors) are being turned out by American works 
—of which over 1,000,000 come from six concerns. In 
addition to the ever-increasing home consumption, the 
export trade is opening up tremendously. In the city of 
Havana alone there are 4,000 Ford cars in use; and in 
addition to Cuba, South American countries generally, 
Japan, China, and our own Dominions are becoming most 
important markets. The Ford Motor Company’s accounts 
for the year ended July 31st last show sales of about 
£42,000,000 sterling, representing an average per car of 
£80, with a net profit of £12,000,000, or about £23 per car. 
Thus the average cost of manufacturing and selling each 
car is about £57. The company’s capital is only $2,000,000 
(about £400,000). A dividend of 60 per cent. is paid and 
the balance reinvested in the business. The undivided 
profits are about £24,000,000 sterling. 


* * * 


The effects of the increased manufacture upon the demand 
for rubber should be borne in mind, and the enormous 
American consumption of rubber, which increases so largely 
year by year, is clearly due principally to the need for 
motor tyres. Personally, I would rather buy the shares of 
good rubber-producing companies than those of the motor- 


car companies. 
Emit Davies. 
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**LONDON AND DUBLIN ISSVE.'’) 


NATIONAL LOAN 
GOVERNMENT of the FRENCH REPUBLIC 


Issue of Five per Cent. Rentes. 


Both Capital and Interest will be exempt from all taxes, present and 
future, of the Government of the French Republic. 


Interest Quarter! on the 16th February, 16th May, 16th 
August, 16th Ni , the first Coupon (for a full quarter's 
interest) being payable on the 16th February, 1917. 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


£3: 4s. 6d. per Fes. 100 Nominal Capital. 


(Being the approximate equivalent, at the exchange of 27.50, of 
Fes. 88.75c., the price at which the Loan is being issued in Paris.) 


Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 
Eleven Shillings per Fcs. 100 applied for, will be received at the Bank 
of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and at the Bank of 
Ireland, Dublin. Applications must be for multiples of Fcs. 100 
Nominal Capital (i.e., Fcs. 5 of Rente). 

The amount payable in respect of each Fcs. 100 will be required 
as follows, viz. :— 








s. d. 

On application . ‘ ‘ : ‘ , - mi - 
On, or before, Saturday, the 16th December, 1916 . 17 : 6 
ve » Friday, the 16th February, 1917 - WwW: - 
» Monday, the 16th April, 1917 ° 18 ~ 


Total 343 © 


es 
or the whole of any amount applied for may be paid up in full at 
the time of application by a single payment of £3 : 3s. 8d. in respect 
of each Fes. 100 applied for. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND, and the GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK 
OF IRELAND, with the consent and approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, are authorised by the Government of the French 
Republic to receive applications for this issue. 

The conditions of the Loan will be identical with those of the 
National Defence Loan, the French Government undertaking that 
the issue shall not be redeemed prior to the rst January, 1931, but 
reserving to themselves the right to redeem it in whole or in part, 
at any time on or after that date. 

Both Capital and Interest, which will be exempt from all French 
taxes, present or future, will be a charge upon the general revenues 
of the Government of the French Republic. 

French Government Sterling Treasury Bills, due 15th January, 
1917, may be tendered in lieu of cash where pa in full for an 
allotment of this issue is made at the time of application. For the 
purpose of such payments the Bills will be accepted at the rate of 
£99 : 3s. 7d. cash for each {100 nominal of Bills surrendered, being 
the equivalent of par less interest at 5 per cent. from the 16th 
November, 1916 (the date from which interest accrues in respect of 
the new issue), to the 15th January, 1917. A declaration, which 
is embodied in the Form of Application, will be required in the 
case of Treasury Bills so tendered, to the effect that they have not 
been in enemy ownership and have remained in physical possession 
in the United Kingdom since the date of their issue. 

In any case in which the sterling equivalent of Treasury Bills ten- 
dered does not represent the exact amount required tosecure an allot- 
ment which is a multiple of Fcs. 100 nominal capital, the additional sum 
necessary to secure such an allotment must be provided in cash. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment by its 
ae date, the deposit and any instalments previously paid will be 
iable to forfeiture. 

A commission at the rate of two pence per Fcs. 100 nominal 
capital will be allowed to Bankers and to Members of the London 
and Provincial Stock Exchanges on allotments in respect of applica- 
tions made on forms bearing their Stamp, whether payment in 
respect of such applications be made in Cash or Treasury Bills. 

Application will be made in due course for the admission to a 
Quotation on the London and Dublin Stock Exchanges of Bonds of 
the “Lonpon AND DvuBLIN IssvE.” Such Bonds will not be 
negotiable in France until after the conclusion of Peace. 

The necessary Forms of Application, viz. :— 

1. For Subscriptions by Single Payment, whether in Cash, 
Treasury Bills, or both, 
2. For Cash Subscriptions payable in Instalments, 
may be obtained at the Bank of England, London, E.C., at the 
Bauk of Ireland, Dublin, and at any of the Branches of those Banks ; 
of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 1 * George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.; at any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom ; and 
at offices in the United Kingdom of the following Banks :— 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial. 





The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Friday, 
the 27th day of October, 1916. 
4th October, 1916. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


OCTOBER, 1916, SUPPLEMENT. 








Containing a Special Survey of the Field of 
Investment. 


The above work gives the latest details of 100 
specially selected securities covering the whole 
available field of investment. These range from the 
various forms of Government Loans, both short and 
long-dated, to the shares of Shipping Companies 
yielding up to 15 per cent. Each security chosen 
has been selected as the best investment of its class. 


In addition to the informative introductory 
article the volume contains valuable Yield 
and other Tables, Hints on the recovery of 


| Income Tax, etc. 


Post free on veceipt of 4d., from the Publishers, 


The British & Foreign Colonial Corporation, Ltd., Investment 
Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 








NEW BOOKS Jy 
J. C. SQUIRE. 
TWELVE POEMS. 

Printed on fine paper, with decorations by 
Austin O. SPARE, 
cut on wood by W. Quick. 


ee _4/- net. Now Ready. 
| THE SURVIVAL OF THE 


FITTEST . | 
and other Verses 1/«= net. Third Impression. 
THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
| 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 




















OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 

poscoastme pe now ready.—Write for copies to the Heapmaster, Bootham 

ool, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 
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ECLIPSE 
EMPIRE? 


by H. B. GRAY &° SAMUEL TURNER 


A well-known Educational Authority and a Successful Business Man. 


326 PAGES. 


2/- NET. 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Written by two patriotic men for every patriotic. man and woman in the Empire, and 


priced so low that it is within the reach of all. 


interesting problems which this book solves for you. 
It shows the way to a brighter and fuller life for the 


It shows how invention can be stimulated, 


your brain and your ambition. 
worker, a richer reward for industry. 


individual capacity encouraged, and national output and wages increased. 


We give below some of the absorbingly 
It is full of ideas—it quickens 


It spurs the 


Mothers of our Empire's sons to see that their children get their rightful heritage. It 


comes at the right moment. 


—that England is no longer “ the 
Workshop of the World.” It is in second 
place—third place—even in fourth place 
in some lines ! 





* * 





why you have so few British things 


in your office ! 
* * * 


that wages are far too low, and 


how they can be increased ! 
* * * 





——-—that there can be work for everyone 
after the War! 


* * * 
that we can be better fed, better 


clothed, better housed. 
* * * 


—that politics have little to do with 
bringing about changed conditions we all 
desire. 








* * .% 
all it says by facts red-hot from 
factory and office! 





It is the book of the hour. 
It demonstrates amongst other things : 


Buy it and read it. Do it to-dav. 








—that during the last 40 years most 
of the inventions, new ideas, and develop- 
ments have been given to the world by 
countries other than our own / 

* * * 
that ever since 1880 we have been 
resting on our oars ! 
* * * 





that dozens of our trades have been 
This book gives a list of beaten 





beaten. 


trades ! 
* ~ oo 


what is the matter with education, 
and what is the matter with business ! 

on oK * 
why we are so far behind in the 
exploitation of all inventions, discoveries, 


and new ideas ! 
oo a ok 


that Great Britain is industrially 
inefficient ! 











NISBET & CO. LTD. 


22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
If your Bookshop is out of a copy they 


can get one for you in a few hours. 


| 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicnt & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.; Published by the Statesman Pustismine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at ali the Bookstalls throughout the world. 
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